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PRESIDENT JOHNSON RECEIVING A FLORAL TRIBUTE FROM A GROUP OF CHILDREN ON FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON, DURING THE MASONIC CELEBRATION, MONDAY, JUNE 24, 1867.—sEE PAGE 268, 
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NEW YORK, JULY 13, 1887. 
Norice—We have no trayelling agents. All 
persons representing themselves to be such are im- 
postors, 








NOTICE. 

Manuscripts must in al! cases be accompanied with 
the real name and address o/ tie authors,and with stamps 
for their return, if unacceptable. The utmost care will 
bs taken and all possible expedition used with regard 
to them; but it must be understood that the Editor is 
not responsible should a MS. be mislaid or lost. All 
Communications, Books for Review, et>,, must be ad- 

to Franx Lesziz, 537 Pearl street, New York. 
Special Notice. 

Wrrn No. 601 of Franx Lestm’s Inivs- 
TRATED NEWSPAPER, we presented No. 1 of National 
Portrait Gallery, viz., a Portrait of Hon. THADDEUS 
STEVENS, and with No. 605 a Portrait of WENDELL 
Paris, being No. 2 of the series. In No. 609 is a full- 
Jength portrait of Mason-GeNERAL SHERMAN. In No, 
616 will appear a full-length portrait of ADMIRAL 
FaRRaavt. 











Frank Leslie’s Chimney Corner. 


relations existing between the District Attor- 
ney and the Recorder. 

The curse of the elective judiciary is that it 
not unfrequently places a judge in a false posi- 
tion toward the bar. Theoretically a judge 
knows as much or more about law than 
the lawyers who plead before him. If he does 
not, how is he to deeide what value is to be 
attached to the conflicting arguments he hears ? 
He must go to some one for instruction on the 
doubtful points, and to whom shall he so 
naturally turn as to the friends who nominated 
him, and carried through his election ? 

There was no doubt on the mind of any 
one that if these policemen were brought to 
trial they would be convicted. If convicted, 
not they alone would be condemned, but the 
action of the Police Superintendent who had out- 
rageously defied the law in their defense would 
receivea severe rebuke. But they were destined 
never to be tried, and the way their trial was 


the indictment, legally called a demurrer, was 
interposed by the counsel of the defendant, 


corder Hackett. In giving judgment on this 





Great attractions for the new volume of this 
favorite fami’y paper. With No. 105 of Frank Lesxie’s | 
CHIMNEY CORNER each purchaser will receive a new and | 
elegant Gift Plate, engraved by Linton for the Cum- | 
NEY CoRNER, in the highest style of art, entitled 
“AGAINST HIS WILL,” from the universally admired 
oi! painting by J. G. Brown. In the same number, 
commencing the Fifth Volume of the CammeryY CoRNER, 
is begun a new and exciting SERIAL ROMANCE. As 
an inducement to the formation of Clubs, we offer asa 
premium for Thirty Subscribers to the Camry Con- 


NER &@ $565 Famity Sewinc-MAcHINES. 








How Not To Do It. 

Ir has frequently been a matter of wonder 
to simple-minded people how and by what 
leans 80 many criminals escaped punishment. 
Arrests without end are made, the culprits are 
committed by the magistrates, and there the 
whole case seems to end, so far as justice is 
concerned. It was only a short time ago that 
in these columns we expressed a not unnatu- 
ral surprise that the two policemen whose 
misconduct was the groundwork of the Ken- 
nedy-Connolly controversy were not tried. 
The Grand Jury had done its duty in finding 
true bills against them, and it was with a sort 
ot celia ton dee that we looked for the next 
step, which any one in the least versed in the’ 

of our criminal courts mi,ht con- 
fidently have foreseen was te procure their en- 
largement. Yet, after all, the way in which 
this was done was so gross a perversion of 
the ends of justice, that we think it worth 
while to lay the details before our readers in 
guch a way that those unacquainted with legal 
technicalities may understand it. 

Mr. Hall is at present our District Attorney, 
and as such it is his duty to prosecute all 
criminal cases in which the people are com- 
plainants. The law firm of which Mr. Hall 
is one of the partners is counsel for the Police 
Commissioners. When, therefore, a case arises 
of the People against the Police Commission- 
ers, Mr. Hall has to choose which masters he 
will serve; that is, on which side he will 
plead. Most persons will think that it is very 
improper that the services of the people’s Dis- 
trict Attorney can be retained against the peo- 
ple in a case in which they are interested, but 
the merits of this question need not be dis- 
cussed here. It is sufficient for our present 
purpose to show that such an anomalous prac- 
tice does exist. In the case of the policemen, 
Thomas Levins and R. Van Giesen, Mr. Hall 
elected to fight under the banners of the Police 
Commissioners. Not directly, however; it would 
have been too great a breach of official de- 
corum for the District Attorney to have ap- 
peared in person against the people. What he 
did was, to abstain from appearing on their 
side, and, as is not unusual in such cases, ap- 
pointed another counsel to argue the case for 
the Police, and the appointee in this case was 
" Mr. Fullerton. 

As the true bill was found by the grand jury 
on the 27th of February, the trial of the case 
ought in due course to have come before Judge 
Russell, who presided at the next Court of Gen- 
eral Sessions. There were, however, some good 
reasons why this judgewas not to be allowed 
to try the case. Some of these are conjectural. 
Others are matters of fact, well recognized by 
the profession. But as in both instances they 
are personal matters, an4 their discussion in- 
volves the imputation of motives of not the most 
creditable kind, we pass them by, and not the 
less willingly because we have plenty of ascer- 
tained facts to deal with instead. It was 
determined, then, that the judge succeeding 
Judge Russell on the bench should try the 
eave, and he happened to be Mr. Recorder 
flackett. We had occasion last week to show 
the legal attainments of this judge, 


and the present case was one in which his 
erudition was still more largely displayed. 
Those who remember the last election, 
which Mr. Hackett attained his present 
eminent position, and are familiar with the 
wire-pulling by which his nomination was 
pficcted, will not fail to understand the peculiar | 


evaded was this: an objection to the form of | 





and the argument as to whether or not the 5 ; : : 
per Bema gy xe 1 came up before Re-| Stones,” and getting for reply a mysterious hint 


for Ristori if she returns here, but as veracious 
history, it is absurd. Fancy the Emperor of 
Russia listening for three hours to Charlotte 
Cushman’s impression of Italy, or Dan Bryant 
instructing Napoleon IIL. on the politics. of 
Brazil, or Mr. Johnson conversing with the 
Japanese jugglers on the state of society in 
New Granada! What does our accredited 
Minister to Berlin, Mr. Bancroft, say tothe 
novel medium of dissemina’ political in- 
fluence as described by one of the mongrel 
tribe of the Herald's special correspondents ? 


até 








Pecksniffe. 

Ane there any men in Bridgeport? Has the 
‘*Woman’s Suffrage” question obtained so 
great a hold on the folks there, that the fair 
sex are already encroaching on the preroga- 
tives of the unfair? Was there nobody, in 
the absence of Mr. Barnum, to do the proper 
honors to the President and his satellites be- 
sides a presumed Mason, who is described as 
having ‘tipped the wink” to Mr. Johnson, 
uttering some unintelligible jargon about ‘‘ top- 


as to “foundations”? Did the leading men 


point, Mr. Hackett again irradiated the dark of the place shrink back, knowing beforehand 


places of the law by his Inminons intellect, for | that the President was about to be served with 
he laid it down as law, quoting the opinion | the peck of dust which, it is said, all men must 


one count of an indictment be bad, the de- 


| 


| of the experienced Clerk of the Court, that if at one time or another eat? If the first magis- 


trate of a great republic could be supposed to 


fendant cannot be tried at all on that indiet-| blush, it must surely have been when Mrs. 


ment. It has hitherto been believed that if 
one count was good, he might be tried on that, 
regardless of the others. If not, why are so 
many counts set forth but for the purpose 
of meeting every possible form of objection? 
We have not found a single member of the 
profession who will uphold this opinion of 
Hackett’s to be good law, and it can only be 
excused on the ground that he was only a per- 
former, that the real prompter was behind the 
scenes. But without going into any legal ar- 
gument on the point, the result shows that it 
was a foregone conclusion that these policemen 
should not be tried before Judge Russell, who 
could not be trusted to allow their escape on 
any such pretense. This trial was postponed till 
the Recorder should be on the bench, and as his 
reputation as a lawyer could not be affected by 
any judgment he might give, it was hoped he 
might give a decision pleasing to his friend 
Mr, Hall and his clients, the Police Comis- 
sioners in fact, but the two policemen in ap- 
pearance. Nor was their hope in vain. The 
Recorder ordered the indictment to be quashed, 


and ‘‘the papers to be sent to the grand jury | 
for new and prompt action,” which is only | 


another name for smothering the affair, which 
as a criminal case will never again appear 
before a court of law. 

The fact is, that after the Kennedy-Connolly 
affair was ended, it was determined to save 
the subordinates if possible from the penalties 
they had incurred. It was managed in the 
way we have stated. Justice has heen de- 
frauded, the rights of the people been set aside 
to gratify private interest, and if no legal re- 
putations have suffered, it has only been 
because there were none at stake. 


Flunkyism. 

Turrez is an old saying that no man was 
ever written down except by himself, and 
it may be safe to say that nowhere are our 
manners, habits and institutions made so 
ridiculous as in the bélises of the New York 
Herald. As a mere matter of amusement, 
though perhaps rather of a dreary kind, we 
would recommend any one to go through the 
columns of tiiis “great family newspaper,” 
and collect the instances during the space, say, 
of a month, of gross olochie aa Eee 
cal ignorance, and ot palpable indirect 
self-laudation, larded with touches of blas- 
phemy and something worse. The collection 
would be a rich one, and if published sepa- 
rately might serve to open the eyes of those 
who look upon it as an organ of public 








opinion. 
But where the Herald shines most is in its 
foreign (so-called) ce, and if the 


persons who write it, or get it up, retail to 
foreigners. the game distorted news of this 
country as they send to us of the countries 
they are supposed to write from, it is no won- 
der that the United States do not grow in es- 
teem abroad. Thus the public is informed 
lately in @ letter from Berlin that at a ball 
given in honor of the King of Prussia, Madame 
Ristori and her tamily were present, and the 

conversed with her for two or three 
hours, and was much impressed with Madame’s 


exalted opinion of America and its great 


future. ‘‘Our special reporter” is presumed to 
have been present, and to have seen all this. 
No doubt Ristori was very much impressed 
with the wealth of this country. At all events 
she took away some solid tokens of it. But 


that any person of ordinary intelligence should 


by | be imposed on by the nonsense that the King 





of Prussia listened for two or three hours at a 
ball to the chatter of a foreign actress upon the 
politics of the United States is simply impos- 
sible. This may be a good advertising dodge 





| 


District Columbia Peck heaped such a mea- 
sure of undeserved praise upon his head, as 
the “‘ special reporters” have described. Pre- 
senting a bouquet, Mrs. D. C. Peck, we are 
told, ‘‘ accompanied it by a note, telling Mr. 
Johnson he was the suceessor of Washington, 
Jefferson and Jackson”—she might have added, 
‘*and many others”—and that ‘‘ having thrust 
aside unlimited power ”—when and by whom 
offered is not stated—‘‘ he sought only to heal 
the wounds of his unhappy country.” * 

This may be presumed to be the female 
Connecticut view of the late stifling of the 
Congressional Reconstruction plans, or if it 
be considered a cute way of drawing a speech 
from the President, the name of his admirer 
suggests that it was the ‘‘ woodpecker tapping 
the hollow beech-tree” head of Mr. Johnson, 
but without the usual success of the grub- 
hunter. The immortal William writes of those 
who ‘wear their hearts upon their sleeves for 
daws to peck at;” but Mr. Johnson is evident- 
ly not one of this open-hearted kind, and is 
not to be made a victim to any such peccadillos. 

We trust a little quiet reflection will convince 
the volunteer spokeswoman for the Nutmeg 
State that in discussing politics she is usurping 
a place more properly filled by husbands, how- 
ever henpecked they may be, and that she may 
be induced to cry out peccavi, which does not 
mean that ‘‘I have pecked at the President,” 
but that ‘‘I have sinned ” against true woman- 
ly modesty. 








Fetes in Paris. 

THe present concourse of sovereigns in 
Paris has naturally given occasion for some 
brilliant balls at the Tuileries. Of one of 
these on the 10th ult., we read in Galignani’s 
(Paris) Messenger of the 11th : 


“A splendid féte, for which great preparations had 
been made, was given last night at the Tufleries in 
honor of the sovereigns, The invitations were limited 
in number, only amounting to about 800. A communi- 
cation bad been made betwi the sal of the 
chateau and the reserved gardens by means of an 
immense staircase, similar to that in the Palace of 
Fontainebleau, and the whole scene was illuminated by 

lands of gas and electric lights of all colors, pro- 

‘uu the most brilliant effect, All the trees were hung 
with luminous globes, and a tic sun of gas was 

laced in the Grande Avenue. e old theatre of the 
Tuileries, which was never used, had been transformed 
into an immense festive hall adorned with natural 
flowers, and there a splendid supper was laid out for 
400 ns, whilst another was served in the Galerie 





de 6, the end of which had been fitted up as a con- 
filled with the choicest exotic ts. An 
immense crowd thronged the neighborhood the. whole 


evening to witness the illuminations in the gardens.” 


Some of the other Paris papers give the | ing 


lists of those honored with invitations and 
presented to the sovereigns. Among the 
Americans present we notice the names of 
General Dix, F. Ai P. Barnard, President of 
Columbia College, and Mrs. Barnard, Mr. 
Frank Leslie, and Mrs. Budd, of New York. 
We look on the honor thus extended to the 
proprietor of this journal as a compliment to 
the Illustrated Press of this country. 








CHANGES IN THE Moon.—One of the lunar cra- 
ters, which astronomers call the Mare Serenitatis, 
though there is not a particle of water in it, has 
suddenly disappeared. As this circumstance still 
causes much surprise and comment, the following 
additional circumstances may be of interest: On 
the 17th November, 1866, M. Jules Schmidt, Direct- 
or of the Observatory at Athens, announced that 
the crater Linneus was no longer visible. Now thie 
crater has been several times observed to change : 
on the 5th of November, 1786, by Schroeter; on 
the 28th of May, 1828, by Lohrmann; on the 12th 
of December, 1831, by Beer and Maedler ; on the 
22d February, 1858, by De la Rue, and on the 4th 
of October, 1865, by Rutherford of New York. In 
his “‘ Fragments of Lunar Topography” Schroe- 
ter marked Linnzus by a dark patch, and in 1797 
Russell left it out altogether, As it happens, this 
very crater, which measured about 25,000 feet 





~ aa 
across, had been used as a fixed point of the fir 
order by Lohrmann and Maedler in their suryg 
of the moon’s surface. We have already statej 
that this “fixed point” now presents the appey, 


ance.of a whitish patch, unaccompanied by 
sisdows. It cannat,iMerefore, admit of » doal 
the moon’s is still subject to the oq 


currence of those rai changes which, in thy 
course of countless éenturies, have given oy 
earth its present superficial shape. But what j, 
the nature of these changes? M. Schmidt is no 
of opinion that they could be referred to an ery, 
tion of volcanic vapors or ashes, because th, 
shadows of the wreath of smoke thus produca 
would not fail to be projected on the plain both y 
sunrise and sunset. Nor could the crater hay, 
sunk in, because in that case much stro 
shadows would be visible during the phage 
There might have been an eruption of liquid » 
pulverulent matter, and the crater thus filled 
without overflowing. Then, indeed, the inne 
shadow of the crater would have disappeared, by 
the outer one remained. If, on the other hanj 
the liquid matter had overflowed, and surroundej 
the mountain with an insensible declivity, tl, 
outer shadow would hgve disappeared likewise, 
and this seems really to have been the case, 








TOWN . GOSSIP. 


Tue Fourth of July has come and gone, anj 
another year is added to the history of the country, 
less than ten years it will be a century since the famoy 
declaration proclaiming our independence was issus(, 
As the political economists count, this will have may 
us a nation for three generations, and though this jg, 
short time in the history of a nation, yet it is enough, i 
would seem, to entitle us to some feeling 6: confideng 
in our stability. StJl, however, the democratic idea 
considered an experiment in Europe. And though oy 
Govertiment since it was establithed has really ber 
the most stable in the world, has been most evenly anj 
regularly administered, has met with less shocks th 
any other, and has overcome such obstacles wito greate 
ease, yet still the tory party all over the world has a 
ways been and is still looking for its thorough failuy 
and overthrow. " 

This is particularly the case in England. If there y 
one pet idea of an Englishman, it is that there is a cq. 
tain element of stability about the institutions of hi 
country which is not to be met with elsewhere. Th 
slow but certain growth of the oak is a pet simile wit) 
them for describing the growth of their institution, 
and the almost incorruptible stability of the timbz 
thus slowly matured is supposed by them to be equally 
typical of the qualities of their constitution in pu 
ticular. 

One of the reasons of this wide-spread opinion is, thy 
it has been and is constantly asserted in the mos: po 
itive manner by all writers and speakers, until it hw 
finally come to be an accepted article of belief; as cou 
stant and reiterated assertion will finally establishs 
certain amount of popular confidence in any quid 
medicine, or political dogma, pretty much regardles 
of the virtue or the truth of either. 

There can be no question that the overwhelwing m 
jority of the Southern people really belivved in th 
superior stability of slavery over freedom, a tew yan 
ago, and probably the incorrigible ones believe it still 
There are always a number of such persons, who mut 
be considered as the friction to be over. ome in th 
movement of the wheels of Government. ‘here a 
quantities of them in England, but fortunately eva 
there the motive power is strong enough to overcow 
their resistance. Now the facts are that the historyd 
England shows as sudden and violent changes as tit 
of any nation. 

The change to the commonwealih was as comp'etes 
revolution as ever took place, while the reversion ti 
kingdom was equally so. And aguin the change 4 
dynasty, with the advent of the House of Orange, wi 
another as startling a change. The first were suide 
and abrupt revolutions in society, the last was a ching 
of rulers, but all these are generally overlooked or 
nored by Englishmen who boast of the stability of the 
institutions. In fact, however, if there is one thix 
which the average Englishman is ignorint of, it 1s tt 
history of his country. He is stohdly confident that 
is all right, and sublimely indifferent concerning tha 
of every other land. There is the Bank, and Puie 
ment, the London Times and the Royal Fawily, wi 
what more would any man want? 

To this average man it must have been startling¥ 
read the recent leader in the Times concerning & 
House of Lords, in which the writer more than s® 
gested that this learned and reverend body were not# 
any way necessary to the well-being of the State. Ny, 
more, the audacious theorizer actually says as much,# 
will be seen from the following extract: 

“We must save the Peers from suicide, if not for the? 
own sake, atanyrateforours. Theabolition of prox 
and the establishment of a quorum are indisp: nsabé 
steps. but by themselves they would be by no mew! 

cient, the House of Peers is to be of any use,* 
should be made to discharge the duties and to cal 
with it the weight of a Senate. The necessity is pre® 
if those high functions of legislative and politi 
duty so nobly won, so long exercised, and now, 4! 
would seem, about to be so tamely and so listlessly, »% 
to say so meanly and so ingloriously, abandoned, ate” 
be preserved for the House ot Peers.”’ 

What next? Here is a suggestion that the highet 
deliberative body in England should model itself ups 
that of a nation founded only yesterday, and whit 
with none of the stability so characteristic of Englitt 
institutions, is still an experiment, and a most bewilie 
ing one at that. 

We seem to have fallen into a period of history wh® 
changes are the order of the day. The latter end of 
nineteenth century will, it appears, be as rich 2s & 
end of the eighteenth in the realization of speculatio® 
in government and social order, which the conventi@™ 
alists consider sheer madness and anarchy, and 
tined to irretrievably uproot the foundations of sociel- 
But as we have already gone through some such © 
periences, and as the foundations of society are 0@ 
amd women, it is most probable that society will rems! 
as long as they do, and that the better they are * 
quainted with their needs, the better they will orgs” 
their relations, 

* * * * * * 

The Board of Health have finally discovered tbat 
have the power to introduce a great many most nec™ 
sary reforms in the management of the real estate ® 
this city, and it appears that they are setting resolutel! 
to work to make them realities. A good deal o i 
work last summer in improving the condition o # 
tenement houses, and other nuisances, was interfer 
with by the owners of such property. The Jandi 
had, by long impunity, come to consider that tbe rig* 
to their property included the right to do with it ss OY 
pleased, It was a new idea to them that the owner!” 
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of a house did not of necessity imply the right to make 
it a nest for fover and infection, if'es dn or saitea their 
But now that 


list of this kind. Let the public know who are the men 
who draw large incomes houses Which are so de- 
void of all accommodation for decent living, and so 
negligently looked afier ‘hat the Board was obliged to 
cisinfect and clean them. A list of the suits they have 
brought tor the expenses incurred in such work would 
be most instructive to the public, and by rousing public 
opinion, might have such an effect upon the owners of 
such p:operty, as perhaps to shame them into a little 
decent humanity. 


Amusements in the City. 


A sight to be had gratis, is the daily procession 
an the streets of the Arab troupe, nev: performing 
at the French Theatre. Taking dly to Western 
civilization, these borderers of the Hadramaut wear 
boots of the true Bowery conviction, when off duty. 
Hadji Laussen vaults every night over a squad of twenty- 
six musketeers, whose guns are loaded. This young 
man, we venture to say, would heave a so it over 
twenty-six barrels of Bourbon whisky warranted to 
slay at forty rods. Majous carries twelve men on 
his head and shoulders, and offers a bonus of $10,000 
toany other man, white or colored, who will perform 
the same féat. Don’t all speak at once. There is some 
ood trapezing by the Campomanes brothers, and the 
ht vaudeville pieces of Mr. and Mrs. Gomersal and 
company give variety to the nightly entertainments at 
this house. 

We are writing these notes on Friday, June 28th, 
which makes us correct in saying that ‘‘Shamus 
O’Brien”’ has held its run at Wallack’s during the 
present week. By the time these scraps of theatrical 
gossip come before you, kind reader, “The Beils of 

don” will have bad two nights’ tolling at the same 
theatre. From what we hear of this new play, which 
is the joint work of Messrs, Brougham and Morford, 
and the prologue of which was written specially by a 
well-known dramatist of this city, we think that we 
may predict for it a cheerful success. Mr. Bryant’s 
first benefit came off here this evening, June 28th. 

And at the Olympie, on the first day of the week in 
= this number = Frank 8 ILLUSTRATED 

EWSPAPER goes fo: from the appears Mr, 
B. De Walden’s new play, called «British Neutrality,’’ 
mounted wi.h new scenery and s accessories. More 
about this piece next week. We have a natural hesita- 
tion in giving a decided opinion about a play until after 
we have seen it at leastonce. ‘Treasure Trove” is still 
on the boards of the Olympic while we pen these lines, 

More appropriate to the season than the lava and 
hot coke piece recorded by us last week as holding the 
stage at Barnuw’s, is “‘ The Sea of Ice,” which has re- 
mained upon th» bills of that place of amusement 
during the week ending June 29th. At the present 
writing the steamship Iowa is momentarily expected to 
loom up in our harbor through the warm sum- 
mer haze. She, the leviathan ot the water, bears 
in her best state-rooms General Tom Thumb and wife, 
Miss Minnie Warren and Commodore Nutt; and this 

little troupe will form a summer attraction at the 
luseum for some weeks, 

At Banvard’s, the last week of June has been mus- 
tered out with the ratic drama of “ Rob Roy.” The 
usual afternoon and evening entertainments are given 
in the Lecture-Room, 

Miss Lucille Western has been playing at the Broad- 
way, dur the past week, in the drama of “Oliver 
Twist.” “Nuncy Sykes” is perhaps, the strongest 
impersonation in her repertoire of characters. The 
business management of the Broadway 18 in the hands 
Mr. W. A. Moore, so long and favorably known in this 
ay A his association with Niblo’s. 

speaking of that time-honored “Garden,” we 
are reminded about what is hardly worth mentioning. 
so much has it come now to be considered a matter of 
course, viz.: the spectacular, chorean and pyro- 
technical production, “ ‘The B) Crook,”’ has glided 
from the autumn, through the winter, and into the 
sammer, without any apparent exhaustion of manage- 
ment, muscle or music. Mr. W. Wheatley is, we be- 
Hieve, traveling in Europe, and well he may. Scripand 
taf ws the traveler are both combined in that “ Black 


The fair equestrienne, Kate Fisher, has been careering 
on her wild (and yet thoroughly trained) steed, up the 
rocky ledges at the Bowery during the week that 
| “* Mazeppa ”’ and horse are a team in themse’, -s, 

‘erpsichorean assistance is given at this house nig, utly, 
by Miles. Anita, Zanfretta and Rosenberg, “from the 
London theatres.” 

The weird visage of “Mephistopheles,” red as his 
proper fire-place, yet glowers at the public from the 

rs in front of the New York Theatre. “Faust,” 

will probably keep its place for a week or two longer. 

An Irish drama, “written expressly for Miss Jennie 

— is announced as being in preparation at this 
ouse. 

With this week the San Francisco Minstrels made 
their ng a ce from 7 os t_ TS eel spell, 
opening at Washington, on ay, July 

Away up Broadway, at No. 1,193, near Twenty-eighth 
street, are Ferrero’s New York Assembly Rooms, lately 
ular entertainment, This last 

r 


ner more or less featly, bu’ most interesting items 
on his list, not only for the juveniles, but for those who 
are more advanced, are the tri ed his 
tan of - ends > ebdeunee, tribute to “be 

greater or less in contribu C) 

of the entertainments, which are instructive as 
well as amusing. A micro-st pticon is also mani- 
pulated here. 

Last week we omitted to record a amy event 
which took place at Messrs, Steinway’s ms, on the 
evening of y, June 2ist, The occasion was the 

tation to Mr. George F. Bristow of a portrait of 
imself, painted by W. B. Irwin: Mr. Bristow has done 
mreh and lovingly for the advancement of 
musical taste in this community, and the demonstra- 
tion was @ graceful and well-merited one, 

Last, thongh not least, of our city amusements, are 
Theodore Thomas’s nightly concerts at Bernet’s Ter- 
race Garden. When we miss well-known faces from the 
theatres these sultry nights, we feel safe in guessing 
that they are to be seen among the Terrace crowd. 

out the first week of July, the seonneee 
e 


troupe will give their performances 

Aachemy of Music, with little All Right” in his re- 
suscitated vigor. This will be their last appearance for 
the present in New York. 








LETTER FROM PARIS. 
Panis, June 16, 1867. 





ality—The Theatres— Ristori—Sothern—. 
Se ee OO eee een of Pramaend 
Prospects o; Rumored President 

Johnson— Yi Snobs Rebuffed. 

The Great Exhibition is now probably as nearly com. 
Plete as it ever will be, and there is no more building 
going on, except a little in the American 
which has been consistently behind all the others. It 


less interested and intelligent people, and has been 
** honored” (so the papers say) by the visits of no in- 
considerable number of crowned heads of ‘the first 
class,’ to say nothing of a cloud of Serene Highnesses, 
Princes and titled personages generally. Financially, I 
believe, it is already a success. That is to say, it has 
returned or certainly will return all it cost, with a prob- 
able profit of a hundred per cent. or more to those who 
invested in it. It would natura ly be supposed that the 
utmost Grand Expositions would aspire to financially 
would be to cover cost. It is not generally supposed 
that they are intended as co:trivances for squeezing or 
seducing money out of the public, but rather to stimu- 
late and encourage art and industry for the benefit og 
the public, and with the least possible demand on the 
the public’s pocket. Such has heen in Ye oY prac- 
tice the organization and conduct of all the earlier 
World’s Fairs. The French concern, however, started 
and is kept up on 8 different principle and with a dis- 
tinctly sordi e eae a in and about it has 
been Bawa od ey monopoly, for which certain sums 
have to be paid. The right of supplying chairs, even, 
has been let, so that a seat cannot introduced or 
used by anybody for any purpose without the consent 
of the Jew who has “‘the exclusive right” of furnish- 
ing chairs, and who makes everybody pay for the privi- 
lege of sitting down. Another person the “exclu- 
sive right’ of | ee gy or making drawings of 
objects in the Exposi , 80 that exhibitors themselves 
must pay for —. their own articles. It is said 
artists have arrested for furtively and in- 
advertently using their pencils. No “studies”’ of cha- 
racter, noses, necks or ankles can be permitted in this 
be-monopolized establishment, where the motto is that 
of the horse-ieech, “‘Give! give! give!” A more dis- 
gusting system of swindling than prevails throughout 
the Exposition it is impossible to conceive, and it is in 
perfect keeping with the whoie concern, which is 
nothing but a Big Peep Show, in which Sovereigns and 
Savages are equally exhibited. To call it an Exposition 
of the Industry of all Nations isa gross misnomer. I 
believe nobody bas been very much startled by the nov- 
elties in the American Department, excent in the sec- 
tion supposed to be that of the Fine Arts, but which is 
known now as the “* Whistler Section.”” This section 
bas been taken by a gentleman, from Baltimore we be- 
lieve, by the name of Whistler, who has kindly per- 
mitted the American Commissioners to put up afew 
Pay yA by Church, Bierstadt, Gifford and Leutze. 
'o do he was at the trouble of sending some of the 
fruits of his prolific genius—he works with a white- 
wash broom in one hand and a tar-brush in the other— 
to the French Yearly Exposition. The Pantheon de 
UIndustrie et des Arts has the following notice of the 
“Whistler Section:’’ 
“The United States occupy on the right of the Exhi- 
bition asurface of 2,867 square metres. The Americans, 
who sent nothing to the first two Exhibitions, who in 
1862 only occupied an insignificant space in the Crom- 
well-road Palace, seem this year to have bad their pride 
somewhat roused. Their exhibition is really remark- 
able and contains many articles which, by reason of 
their improvements, are entitled to the praise of supe- 
riority over others of the same class. 
“We must, however, admit that this opinion does 
not extend to works of art. The extreme right of the 
English picture-gallery has been set apart for the Ameri- 
cans, Am the seventy-five pictures exhibited it is 
in vain to for a e remariable work. h 
there are some rather happily conceived, there are many 
mediocrities, and some .ew positively ‘amusing.’ As 
we do not wish to be accused of writing with a ‘ parti 
pris,’ we would advise such of our readers as have not 
forgotten the ‘salon des refusés’ to pause in the rue 
ee an the pictue entered in the catalogue as 
‘ te Girl,’ by Whistler, We will not attempt 
any description of it, but will leave the curious ‘the en- 
joyment of a surprise.”’ 
Nobody has yet undertaken any description of the 
“ White Girl.” Itis quite unlike anything on the earth, 
in the earth, under the earth, and (let us devoutly hope) 
unlike anything in the heavens above the earth. It has 
its horrible counterpart, however, in “‘ The Black Man” 
in the next room, by Mr. W. M. Hunt, of Boston, and 


Lincoln!” That excellent man suffered much gross 
abuse, vitaperation and caricature during life, and had 
a right to hope for better things after death. Mr. Huat 
must have painted this picture after the descriptions 
ot Lincoln so long current in the Richmond papers, 
where the mildest characterization of the President was 
“‘Tilinois baboon.” Mr. Lincoln was not what ladies 
would call a handsome man, but he was “uncommon 
fair for an Indian,"’ and certainly was not a ne; nor 
achimney-sweep. If he had been a few feet taller, he 
might have a to hold his head nearly as high as 
Mr. Hunt’s Ita! “Fisher Boy,”” which is another ex- 
tensive work, a portrait of a lad who grew a race with 
Jack’s bean-stalk, and is supposed to be engaged to 
Whistler’s “‘White Girl,’’ who, herself, was born on 
the equator, where all is longitude, and latitude is nil. 
A of portraits, Healy has achieved the diffi- 
cult task of ——s a portrait of General Sherman on 
the back of a knife-blade. The result has been put on 
canvas, but the way the work was originally done is 
yet obvious. It is very curious. 
You will, no doubt, be assured by the telegraph that 
the attempt on the life of the Czar threw «ll Paris into 
paroxysms of excitement, and that every countenance 
was blank with astonis!:ment, or corrug ted with hor- 
ror. Nothing of thesort. Notone in a thousand of the 
population, resi ient or fi , of the city, knew aught 
of the affair until they read of it on the following day, 
and then they received the intelligence with a compo- 
sure hardly consistent with any deep interest in tie 
Russian Emperor. France owes much to the Poles, 
who have freely shed their blood in her —, and 
lish social 


in Paris, a general and dee pular 
with the Poles. f i P Sartions of the 
Government and the of the lead: Poles 


themselves, to prevent striking manif 
displeasure on the part of the people against the Czar. 
With every precaution, nevertheless, the Emperor Alex- 
ander never appeared in public without being com- 
pelled to bear such insults as may be conveyed in cries 
more or less genera! of “ Vive Po. ei” 

There are some incredulous people who look upon all 
the world as a stage, and all the people players, and 
who insist that there was no shi at all in the Bois 
de Boulogne, or that if there was, the whole affair was a 
thea trick, intended to arrest public sympathy and 
excite public admiration on behalf of the “a per- 

" who played the part of targets, while show- 


the Lord interferes ily and visibly in be- 
monarchs, They t that the y Pole, 
-be assassip, wil] be let off ultimately, and 


the would. 

bably @ “ood sion for the loss of his hand, 
een well chose ¢ at the papers are full of the sen- 
tentious and sensations! expressions exchanged between 
perors in their car: 


are all wrong. This is precisely what was said: 
Ticnendee, thipking the bullet was intended for Na- 
his grim brow, and exclaimed: 


é 
Whereupon his cousin of Russia bit his lip and ob- 
ough the day was fin:, there seemed to 
be a little frost in the air. If you do not believe this 
was the Soars, Ha oF Mr. Seward to make 


uirics on the 
is not 1 ago that a Frenchman, more matter-of- 
took a reef in the comb of the Gallic 


tics, poy = the 
Europe. e attributed 
this result to diet, ly to the 
tion, which forced the part of the ab’ 
and best p: young men into the army, 
where they ceased to be propagators of children 
imate way, and out of which they came, if at 
ith bad habits always, diseased , an 


ion, and keeping up the race, 
mainly on those of low physique, 
not good enough to be made food for powder and camp 





has been visited by hundreds of thousands of more or 


| 
' 
} 
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writer contended, is to be 


which the catalogue tells us is a “‘ portrait of Abraham |}, 





arms.’’ To this not very novel or roposition, 
a French philosopher has been found enough to 
Toply ond he it his reply in the Revue des Deux 
Mondis : “Most true, oh Solomon! But to have sol 
rs, you m emep. Organize your army, 
re en the race. You will have one 
grand army, no of idlers and non-producers, con- 
own lands and g those ot others. 

Dee Sy SERED, Whece WHS the nent grand axmpeems 
And the philosopher who seems to think more of the 
permanence of the French le than the aggrandize- 
Rent of one man, albeit a Napoleon, goes to work in a 
way to show under her existing 


system, which it is to make more 

str it and ————— France, in respect of 
tion, is alm: sumienna, omit ty 20 canes Betas 

up with the rest of Lamy -t y as tlat progresses. 
Hence France becomes less im P relatively 


to her a. Thus Denmark and Sweden double 
their population in sixty-three years; Spain and Norway 
in fitty-seven; Russia in sixcy-six; Greece in forty- 
four; England in fifty-two; Prussia in fifty-four: while 
it takes France 198 years to double hers! At this rate 
of increase, how will Prussia and F. ance stand at the end 
of half a century, es if the evii effects of 
the exi French tary system come to be aggra- 
vated 4 e = change, which will literally 
sweep the able. ied men of France into the army 
for seven years, or pL period when most likely 
to marry and most capable of juction ? 

If France per-ists in her of a great military 
nation, she will keep up the empty distinction at the 
cost of her national life. Germany, and there is now, 

God, a Germany, wisely determines to maintain 
her character of a martial nation—that is, 9 nation with 
its force so organized as to be available and efficient for 
war, but at toe same time productive in peace. The 
camp of her soldiery, is, for the most part, in their 
homes, on their farms, and among their families; not 
ia hot, crowded, and pestilential barracks. And late 
events have shown that, called suddenly thence, they 
are fit to cope in the field against the battalions ennuied 
by idleness, and effete and spiritless from confinement 
and wearying routine. 

Our interest as to what France or Germany may or 
may not do, is perhaps not very great. Aft-r what has 
passed in Mexico, we fancy the spectacle of a Eu- 
ropean army on American soi! will be rare indeed. But 
as members of the community of nations we must 
regret a tatuity which is likely to extinguish a nation 
like France, to which we are so greatly indebted for 
feminine gimcracks, good wine, scientific fancies and 
dancing-masters, to say nothing of the lofty style of 
literature known as “ yellow-covered.”” On the whole, 
therefore, we do not commend the new law on conscrip- 
tion. The manner in which the official journals seek 
to cover up and disguise the failures of the Emperor in 
Mexico and Europe, by a parade of the mock tribute of 
kings to the “glory” of France, as exhibited in the 
show of the Champs de Mars, is well illustrated in the 
following passage from the Moniteur (Government 
0 . 


“Prince Humbert, oldest son of Victor Emmanuel, 
arrived on the 9th. Previously had come the Emperor 
of Russia; three Kings, William of Prussi», the King of 
the Belgians, and the King of Greece. Two Queens, 
her of oe and the Queen of Portugal. Six 
hereditary Princes or Heirs-apparent; the Prince of 
Wales, the Grand Duke of Russia, the Prince Royal of 
Prussia; Humbert of Savoy; the Prince of Orange, and 
Oscar of Sweden. And more are coruing.”’ 

Nothing is said of the probable or possible arrival of 
the protégé of France, the Emperor of Mexico. Thus 
far Alexander of Russia stands first and alone in the 


list of emperors. 

The Viceroy of t is here. As yet nothing has 
been said of the feminine department of the “illus- 
trious visitor’s” establishment. Is Madame or Mes- 
dames les Viceroys to be presented, or what? It is 
pleasant to be officially informed, as we are, that just 
before this impersonation of Pharaonic my left the 
land of Egypt, he received back joyfully the remnants 
of the legions he had lent to his august ally of France 
for the subjugation of Mexico. We are told that ‘‘ His 
Highness has brilliantly recompensed this élite. 
The soldiers are di — = different Rayptian 
regiments, in such way as uw eir 
kn in the ranks ot the French —- xh 

This knowledge, we should describe, as “a great 


facility in ~~, # 

The Sultan of ‘key is coming to Paris, ani, we are 
told in advance, is to bring with him a magnificent 

resent for the Empress, 3 great uncut diamond, that 
Bias been for three centuries in the treasury of the 
Porte, called Tchobau Tascht, or shepherd’s stone. This 
pleasing indication of Oriental generosity, magnificence, 
or extravagance ge oy you please), comes out 
simultaneously with the news that the wives of the 
workmen in the Ottoman marine sit by thousands in 
front of the Sultan’s palace, tearing their hair and 


indeed. 
ations in the lish 


One of the most forcible Eng 
language, or any other, is of “lick-spittle.” The 
Patis press just now deserves the full application of the 
term. Thus we read: 

“ Abdul-Aziz, Sultan of Turkey, is to Paris. 
He is a relative of the Emperor. In 1788 emoiselle 


De Rivry, a creole of Martinique, sixteen years 
of fm IR row By France to obtain her education. 
By stress of weather, the vessel was obliged to bear 
toward Gibraltar, and was tured by — 

inary 


to do in the world; he was the heir of coal mines, 
which, if not good per se, were good for France, where 
weod sells at about the same price per pound 


all, * Providence princes in His special 
keeping!” 

An ¢ journal exclaims “Paris is no longer 
Paris! it ia estimated that 


if not absolutely strangers, not ordinarily 
now encumber the streets, the conveyances 
end the café, The Parisians themselves are leaving, 
as home is no longer enjoyable.” And all the habitues - 
of Paris are leaving, for they, too, feel more sensibly 
even than the Parisians themselves, that Paris now is 
only a Babel, or rather a den of thieves. 

The Grand Duke of Meckienburg-Scherwin (whoever 
his gg Kop be) came here day betore yesterday 
incognito. © modesty of this grand personage might 
be commendable in 


{ran aking. Grand 
“ of no account,” 


ordinary times, but the ocrest 

to stir to see anything less 

Yankees and Hoitentots cre 

ps codon —* ~ A Hayti, 

king negro (what 

a redeeming feature!) a white beard,” doesn’t make a 
sensation. Yet dukes put on airs! 


has raised the — of his suldiers four- 
end of the year, in conse- 
rise in the price of provisions, 


are 

has not covered with dust and rags, like the 
Sieur de Framboisie, but laden wih and glory. 
She is to in “Elizabeth,” at the LItaliens, 
next Wedn y. Sothern (Lord Dundreary) is to be 
exploited for a month at the same theatre, commencing 
July 8th. 

At the distribution of prizes at the Palais de Industrie, 
in the — de Mars, on July 1, a “ grand hymn” 
ev 8 called “g-and” here!) is to be sung. 

ni has furnished the music, which is in the han s 
of the performers. Its execution will require the intro- 
duction of some enormous bells, and salvoes of artillery 
are to be fired at intervals. The personages who aie to 
make their entry to the sound of this formidable music 
are the Emperor and em, the Emperor and Em- 
Fae of Austria, the tan, the King and Queen of 

tugal, the King of Sweden and the Viceroy of Egypt. 

In connection with the high price of bread stuffs, etc., 
and also as interesting to wine. drinkers, it may be men- 
tioned that the month of June, which determines 
throughout France the results of the grape and corn 
harvest, has proved thus far exceedingly favorable, and 
there is ise of alundant crops. It has been re- 
marked a coustant correlation exists between the 
crops of cherries or gooseberries and the yield of the 
vine. This year the two former are very abundant and 
of good quality, which is an excellent augury. 

An evening paper announces that it has oy reason 
for believing that President Johnson and Mr. Seward 
—— visiting the Exposition. All Americans respect- 

g their country devoutly hope the rumor is unfounded. 
In the first place, the performances of Mr. Johnson and 
Mr. Seward, on their iast joint trip, are painfully fresh 
in the memory of Americans; and secondly, nothing 
could be more humiliating than to see an American Presi- 
dent going through all the clap-trap show and hollow 
palaver of a visit to “‘royalty.”” These royal visits ara 
only saved from being b farces by the solemn and 
formal way in which the principal personages, educated 
to their réles, go through with them. If they do not be- 
lieve in the im , they pretend to, and that is more 
even than Mr. Seward could undertake to do. That there 
are some Americans here who will encourage such @ 
folly as thie visit would be, there is no doub:; but they 
will do it in the hope of somebow ventilating them- 
selves in connection with it and making themselves 
notorious. When an Ami does turn snob and 
fi , he makes no half- work—he does it thor- 

y. ‘Specimens of the snob-Yankee are not scarce. 
They neglect no opportunity of getting up circulars and 
addresses, and of forcing their names in front. They 
must needs co ttulate the Czar for his ‘‘ Providential 
escape”’ from “deadly aim” otf a toy pistol, fired 
$e eee er We are happy to read in the Opinion 

ationale that the Czar declined to receive their im- 

ence, except it came through the hands of the 

ussian Minister in Pari:. Alexander has suffered too 
much from gross Yaukee familiarities in St. Petersburg, 
where he couldn’t well help himself, to submit to be 
bored by the persistent snobs of the same nationality 
who infest Paris, where their wonderful “‘ parley-wow- 
ing” is the amazement of mankind. I need not 
they sre on intimate terms with most of the im 
personages who have visited Paris, 








EPITOME OF THE WEEK. 
Domestic. 


—— It appears that the Japanese schools are hence- 
forth to be .supplied with American school-books, and 
that in Japan the English language is to be the basis of 
study. An enterprising publisher has obtained the 
contract, and his first shipment, as the item from which 
we get the information informs us, weighs about ten 
tons. This is an admirable way of estimating this kind 
of literature. The ten tons by subdivision would afford 
perhaps a scruple to each child, and futile as this may 
seem, it would be much better in school-books than in 
moral tracts, for influencing them morally. 


— The latest invention in the new processes for 
appears to be one which makes use of 


an excellent soup secu’ 
prove most useiul in these days for editors who are re- 
quired so constantly to eat their own words. 


— The Board of Health has finally eettled through 
the courts that it has the right to do the work tor 
which it was created, but to do this the Board Las 
brought over 300 suite for expenses incurred in clean- 
ing out filthy tenement houses last summer, A long 
course of impunity had made the landlords think that 
the ownership of a house implied the right to make it 
a nest of fever and infection, if to do so suited the in- 
terests of the landlords’ pocket. Of this opinion they 
bad to be di ed, and the only way to do it was 
by a suit. It would astound the public it a list were 
published of the rich owners of tenement houses who 
were sued by the Board of Health for the expenses in- 
curred in cleaning their houses last summer. 


—— The bridge over Broadway at Fulton street, hav- 
ing lost its novelty, has finally been put to its only le- 
gitimate use as a means of advertising. Recently one 
of the performing lady equestrians rode over it on horse- 
back. Her charger mounted the steps on one side like 
poliouman, "One ofthe singular effects of the bridge 

6 of the r effects of the ge 
seems to py = the we} “ traffic in 
Broadway at this point, so that it proposed to 
render Broadway a quiet street by multiplying such 
structures at every corner. 


Foreign. 


— Charlies Read has recently produced a play at the 
Adelphi Theatre, London, the plot of which is taken 


Sem cae ee Sagas “ Idylls of the »” the story 
called “Dora.” The play did not a= su toe with 
the greatest ble success, one of the weekly journals 
that first act was the second tire. 
some, and the third laugh 
— There “ tin circulation that 


purposes, that event having given them a practical ex- 
empu.ification of the advantage of having a 
cash ready on hand, 


the crop one-half. Tne disease appears to originate in 





the e The Government has offered large prizes for 
any very of a cure, and also for quantities of the 
eggs which are tree from the disease. 





FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


The Pictorial Spirit ot the European Illustrated Press. 
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THE ARRIVAL IN PARIS OF THE SHALRP-SHOOTERS OF THE VOSGFS. 
The Arrival of the Sharpshooters of 
Vosges in Paris. 


Seine, Paris. 
A delegation of about 350 of the Sharpshooters of 





STEAM OMNIBUS-ZOAT USED ON THE SEINE, FOR CONVEYING VISITORS TO THE GREAT EXPOSITION 
PARIS. 
Vosges having visited Paris to see the Great Exposition, 


were received with great cordiality, and have excited 


fares, up and down the Seine, for the accommodation 
considerable attention. They are volunteer soldiers, 


of the numerous visitors to the Great Exposition 
They are largely patronized, and very successful. 
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MONSTER STEEL GUN MADE BY KRUPPE Of ESSEN, AT THE PARIS EXPOSITION. 
and their dress, which is represented in our illus. | 


tration, seems to be about the perfection for ease and | 


The Great Steel Gan from Eisen. 
comfort. 


i 
This gun is one of the largest made in Europe 


Luxemburg question, some Alsacian students sent to 


—~ . 
a Se 


THE STUDENTS OF STRASBURG REPLYING TO THE ADDRESS OF THE STUDENTS OF BERLIN, 


The Omnibus Passenger-Boats upor the 


These boats are propellers, which run at very cheap | nance. 


[Jury 13, 1867, 
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THE REVIEW OF THE SHARP-SHOOTERS OF THE VOSGES BY THE PRINCE IMPERIAL. 
tunity for comparing the merits of the European 


their German colleagues a pacific and very friendl 
with the American system of making heavy ord- ft 


address, bearing witness to their profound horror of 
war. The principal body of students in Berlin, the 


th 148 ad 


LO THE PARIS COMMISSIONFRS BY M. SCHNEIDER, 


LEGISLATIVE, 
The Students of Strasburg Replying to 
the Address from the Students of Berlin. 
This illustration represents one of the most interest 


PRESIDENT OF THE CORPS 


Barchenschaft, answered this address with a violence 
which was in every way to be regretted. The text of 
this reply, published by the Gazette of Cologne, has 
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RECEPTION AT TUE N 


NORTHERN RAILWAY, PARIS, OF THE CZAR NICHOLAS OF RUSSIA. 


ng episodes of the recent dispuie between France and 
- It] Prussia. 
is of steel and rifled, and affords an excellent oppoi- 


since been denied. But the Independence Belge, declare 
At the beight of the uncertainty of the | that the original is in Strasburg. The students of 


Strasburg, indignant at this answer, met, in numbe 








INAUGURATION OF THE SCHOOL OF THE BOULEVARD DES AMANVIERS, PARIS, 
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THE YALE SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS AT NEW HAVEN, CONN.—FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY PECK, BROS., N. 


about 500, in the public k, and one of their number 
mounting upon the seat of a carriage, read to them, 
amid great applause, an address which again bore 
witness to their attachment to France. 
The Prince Imperial Reviewing the 
Sharpshooters of Vosges, May 28th, 1867. 
This delegation of the Sharpshooters of Vosges, which 
came to Paris to see the Great Exhibition, were re- 
viewed by the Prince Imperial, and on that occasion 
presented him a rifle. Our illustration represents this 
scene, 








THE WOODEN SPOON OF YALE COLLEGE, 
NEW HAVEN, 


Arrival of the Czar of Russia at Paric. 


The Czar Alexander If. and his two sons arrived in 
Paris, on June Ist, and were received with great cere- 
mony. Napoleon III. had sent to the frontier several 
officers of his household to receive his royal guests at 
the border of his dominions, and on their arrival they 
were escorted to the Tuileries, and from there to the 
Elys¢e. It was during this reception that the attempt 
to assassinate the Czar was made. 

Inauguration of the Schools on the Boule- 
vard des Amandiers, Paris. 


These schools for the poor in Paris were inaucurated 
on the 27th of May, by the Archbishop of Paris, | 





aesisted by a number of the highest civic and other 
dignitaries. These schools are attended by about 
1,800 children and adults, and the system of education 
is intended to fit the pupils for the actual business of 


| life, insiructing them in various manufacturing pro- 


cesses at the same time that the ordinary branches of 

education are not neglected. 

The Dinner Given to the Commissioners 
of the Great Exposition by M. Schneider, 
the President of the Corps Legislatif, 
Paris. 

This dinner was given on the 22d of May, by the 
President of the Corps Legislatif to the Commissioners 
of the Great Exposition. Two hundred and fifty per- 
sons took part in the festivities, and the luxury and 
good taste of the arrangements, together with the per- 
fection of the service, astonished and delighted the 
guests. The dinner was given in the grand gallery of 
the presidency, communicating by large arcades with 
two other lateral galleries, one of which was decorated 
with pictures of the old masters, and the other with 
those of the modern. ‘ 


THE YALE SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS. 


Tus building, which was quite recently com. 
pleted, is an institution due to the liberality of Mr, 
Street, a citizen of New Haven, who gave not only the 
money requisite for the construction of the building, 
but also enough property to pay the expenses of main- 
taining it. The objects of the donation are to foster a 
love and study of art, and to further these, a collection 
of pictures, statuary and other artistic products has 
been commenced. The council who control the Yale 
School of the Fine Arts are as .ollows: President Wool- 
sey, Prof. E. Salisbury, Daniel Huntingdon, Donald G. 
Mitchell and Prof. Porter. 

In this week’s issue we give also an illustration of a 
life-size statue of Ruth, in the north gallery, which is 
the gift of Mr. William Thompson, and the work of Mr. 
G. B. Lombard, of Rome. 

The building is now open about six bours every day, 
and there are a few paintings worthy of study, and 
others of much interest on account of their historica] 
value. The pictures of the Trumbull gallery have been 
removed to this building. Everybody acquainted with 
Yale knows what these are, several very superior por- 
traits; battle pieces from Revolutionary scenes; some 
copies of the old masters; a large number of excellent 
miniatures; and especially the picture of Washington 
at Trenton. Besides the Trumbull collection, the pic- 
tures which have usually been in the same builJing 
with it, as the Murillos, are now in the Art Building. 
Washington Aliston’s “Jeremiah” is also in the col- 


| lection, with many other objects of attraction. 


The number of such institutions intended to increase 
the love of art in this country, which have been recently 
established, is one of the most hopeful evidences that 
the best public opinion in the United States is awaken- 
ing to the value and necessity for such studies; and it 
is not unreasonable to expect that the result of such a 
movement will soon be definitely shown in the advance 
of the general taste in such matters. 








THE WOODEN SPOON OF YALE COLLEGE. 


Ir is the custom of the graduating class in | 
Yale College to select by vote the most popular wan in | 





the class and make him the recipient of a wooden 
spcon. Our illustration shows the one given to the 
lucky member of the class of 1866. ‘The presentation is 
made quite an affair, and the spirit in which the prize 
is offered and received prevents any hard feeling. One 
of the sincular facts is that the recciver of the spoon is 
very frequently also the gainer of the cradle, which the 
class on graduation votes to give to one of their num. 
ber, who first becomes a father. Such a combination 
shows that the judgement of the class is not incorrect, 
and that there are not two standards for judging of a 
man’s popularity. 


THE BURIAL-PLACE OF ARTHUR, 

In the last battle that Arthur fought, he was 
mortally wounded, and hurried off the field by his sol- 
diers, who carried him away from the fight and con- 
cealed him until they could convey him to Glastonbury 
Abbey, where he was well known, having had other 
dealings with the monks years before. His wounds, 
however, could not be cured, and he died there. The 
monks then buried him very deep in the earth tor fear 
of the Saxons, as the country around was in a very un- 
settled state, and the Abbey might be in the devastating 
hands of these pagan barbarians at any moment. Some 
time after this occurrence his wite, Guinevera, died 
also, and was conveyed to Glastonbury, and laid upon 
him. There can be no doubt that the fact, or rather 
the particulars of his burial, were kept secret; for a:- 
though it was always the assertion of poetry and tradi- 
tion that the great British hero lay at Glastonbury, yet 
the exact spot where he reposed was unknown, and this 
obscurity existed until the twelfth century, when cir- 
cumstances arose which led toaclearing up for ever 
of the mystery. Henry II., during his visits to Wales, 
had heard from the oards of that country the tradi- 
tional belief they had that Arthur was buried at Glas- 
tonbury, near some pyramids which then stood there. 
On his return from on» of these visits, he communi- 
cated with the Abbot, Henry de Soliac, upon the sub- 
ject, and suggested that a strict search should be made 








by digging between these pyramids. He also told him 
that tue Welsh bards had a notion that he was not 
buried in a stone chest, but in a hollow oak, and more 
especially very decp iu the earth tor fear of the eaemy. 
The abbot complied with the royal request, a day was 


appointed, aud in his presence the whole convent as- 
sembled to witness the investigation. Amongst them 
was Giraldus Cambrensis, from whom we have the 
most minute particulars. They turned up the ground 
in every direction between the two pyramids already 
mentioned; and after digging for some time, they came 
to a leaden cross lying on a stone, which being brought 
up to the light, was found to bear the inscription: 


“Hic jacet sepultus inclytus Rex Arthurus in insula 
Avallonis cum Guinevera uxore sua secunda.” 


Beneath this stone were the remains of the queen, 
enclo: ed in a stone coffin. This was opencd, and they 
saw the profuse golden hair of the queen still lying 
aboat the remains as perfect as if she had only just been 
buried; but when ane of the monks touched it, it fell 
into dust. They then dug lower still, until they had 
reached to the depth of sixteen feet, when they came 
across a huge coffin of hollowed oak, as had been de- 
scribed by the Welsh bards, and upon its being opened 
was found to contain bones of an enormous size. Gi-- 
aldus tells us that the shin-bone (os tibia) was taken out 
and placed against the leg of the tallest man present, 
and reached above his knee by three finger-iengths. 


| The skull he says was of colossal size, and they counted 


upon it ten or more wounds, all of which, save on¢ 
mortal wound, which had caused 2 great cavi.y, had been 
cicatrized over. The abbot and monks then gathered 
the remains togther, and with great solem: ity they 
were taken into the church, where a splendidly carved 
mausoleum, with two divisions, was erected for them. 
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At the head of this tomb they placed the remai f 
Arthur, and at the foot those ot his queen, ond over 
them were cut these verses: P 


“Hic jacet Arthurus flos regum, gloria regni 
Quem mores probitus commendant laude perenni. 


“ Arthori jacit hic conjunx tumulata scecunda 
Que meritis ccelos virtutum piole fecunda.”’ 


Here they reposed until the visit of Edward I. and his 
queen to Glastonbury. The shrine was then opened, 
as he wished to see the remains of his renowned prede- 
cessor, when Edward enclosed the bones of Arthur in a 
rich shroud, and the queen did the same with those of 
Guinevera. They were then re-enclosed in the tomb, 
which was removed and plced betore the high altar, 
So ends the scanty history of this marvelous prince ; 
but we roust turn from these dead bones to the vitality 
which was infused into the constitution of the country 
by the race which succeeded him. 





STATUE OF ‘'RUIH,” PURCHASED FOU THE \ 
ART SCHOOL, NEW HAVEN CONN. 
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“UNTO THE PERFECT DAY.” 


May, is thy strong spirit broken ? 
Woman, are thy sweet eyes sad? 
Rouse anew! Thy soul be yoking 
To the burden long it had, 
While our hearts may half be breaking 
There are others doubly light ; 
This the way a kind Hand-shaking 
the final balance right. 


Earth is not—the world was never— 
Barren, cold, or aught but fair ; 
*Tis the morbid drones, forever 
Blaming it, who make it bare. 
Should a friend be false and hollow, 
There are others firm and true: 
‘Tf he cheat us, does it follow 
More are but deceivers too ? 


Darkest are the hours, remember, 
That are nearest to the day— 
Never grows so dark December 
But it boasts some sunny ray. 
Never yet within the heaven 
Lay a cloud so wholly black, 
But for patient eyes were given 
Lines of silver to its track. 


When the world at times grows dreary, 
Dull the day and dark the night, 
And the striving heart turns, weary, 
From the shadow it would fight. 
Let the eye but rest a minute 
On the sunny side, and take 
Comfort from the light within it— 
Soon a happier morn shall break, 


When the storms are roughest, tell us 
That the sweet calm nearer draws ; 

Storm and strife are seldom dwellers, 
Mercy rules o’er nature’s laws. 

Let the thought be true to nature, 
Let the mind rise from the sod, 

Let the heart, in every feature, 
Nearer bear the stamp of God! 


Let us act, and leave to dreamers 
Idle talking, vain unrest ; 
Murmurs never can redeem us, 
Should we shirk the honest test! 
Fast this life of ours grows shorter, 
Narrower grows this bound of ours : 
Long the dim life o’er the water, 
Fadeless the eternal flowers, 


Swept let each one keep his door-step, 
Glancing not at others’ doors ; 
Weak are bitter words—one more step 
Brings us to the golden floors. 
Pour in oil of kindness, making 
Light the wheels of Life to turn : 
Gentle words are best for taking 
The hot dryness from the burn, 


Let us give to each one credit, 
Not with cynic glances sneer : 

One long path, if right he tread it, 
Gives enough for mortal here. 

Rugged oft the road and sunless, 
Truest courage oft may fail, 

But the journey is not done less 


FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


“Homely! Well, I giioss you must have dreamt 
that, John. Why, they say hé is just as hand- 
some as shé is, and then they afe both such splen- 
did singers. What @ pity you don’t sing, John! 
we would have made such @ splendid quartette,” 
and she laughed gayly at her conceit. 

John made no answer, but a deep pang shot 
through his heart at the thought that another 
might come between him and the sweet girl he 
had once hoped to call his wife. 

Somehow the rest of that walk home was a silent 
one, unbroken save by the soft rustle of the wind 
through the trees, and the low piping of the 
droway insetts that peopled thé gtoves aiid hol- 
lows of Westbrook farm. : 

The first threads of light that lay on Farmer 
Westbrook’s porch were broken by the tall form 
of John Hargtavé, as he and Nellie atepped from 
the shadow of the btanvhing tree that overhung 
it, He patised to say good-night, and as he held 
hér hand, he said with a careless upward gaze : 

“You have forgotten your wish, Nellie, Shall 
T tell you what mine would be?” and meeting her 
questioning glance, he said, while a world of feel- 
ing trembled through the low tones: “That no 
one might rob me of you, my little Nellie.” 

There was & comical glance from under the long 
eye-lashes, the small hand was hastily withdrawn, 
and raising her eyes with an expression of Indi- 
crous gravity, she began: 

“ Bewildering orb! I, Nellis Weston, seeing 
that John Hargrave bas become moon-struck, do 
hereby beseech thee to remove thy baleful infiu- | 
enée from his brain, and spare him a further in- 
fliction,” and then darting a roguish glance to. 
werd him, she said archly, ‘‘ How is that, John? 
I think my wish much more beneficial than 
yours,” 

“Doubtless! It isa pity you didn’t make the 
first,” was the mortified rejoinder. 

“Oh, no; I wouldn’t have had a subject then, 
you know,” and she looked up to see the smile 
that after her most unmerciful banterings she 
always coaxed into his face. But she had gone 
too far this time, as the reproachful look testified, 
so changing her tactics, she said pleadingly, as 
she laid her white hand on his arm: 

“You are not angry with me, John, are you?” 
There was no resisting that winning tone, and 
the face relaxed into a smile, half sad, as he 


prospect of Nellie’s transferring her affections to 
another; and now, to make matters still worse, 
business had called him to the city, and Philip 
would have a whole week to storm the citadel un- 
guarded by hini; 

The thought had given hint many a heart-ache» 
but the memory of the white hand resting on his 
shoulder for one brief moment, as the sweet Yoide 
asked so pleadingly if he were angry, and the 
vouch of those bright lips, that yet thrilled through 
his being, banished his fears, and with a light 
heart he started for the city the next day. 

In the very train that thundered past as he 
idly glanéed ot the car windows, sat Philip and 
Gertrude, evet then speciilating on the beauty 
and amiability of the cousin they had not seen for 
years ; while farmer Westbrook’s gray team stood 
restlessly pawing the ground as they waited at the 
village depot ; and in the old farm-house they had 
left a short time before, a tiny figure flitted back 
and forth, and a white hand twined the short 
perverse curls that would not do right. 

Atlastall was finished. The little cluster of fresh 
June roses hung from the drooping curls, so that 
their red hearts seemed to reflect their ruby rich- 
ness in the fair cheek, the blue sash was looped 
over the light flowing lawn, the last stray fold was 
adjusted, and with a little glance of satisfaction 
at the bright face that smiled back at her from 
the mirror, she tripped down-stairs, and into the 
kitchen, where Mrs, Westbrook was busy making 
preparations for dinner, She looked up from the 
snowy cloth she was spreading with a glance of 
loving pride at her daughter ; but she was a woman 
of few words, and her simple, “ You look well, 
child,” was almost lost in the moisy clatter of the 
dishes, 

Seeing that her mother did not require her 
assistance, she sought the veranda to wait the 
coming of the guests. The old house-dog that 
lazily suaned himself in the warm sunshine half 
opened his sleepy eyes and with a slight wag of 
his tail acknowledged the approach of his young 
mistress, 

With a playful pull of his long, silky ears, she 
succeeded in rousing him, and, raising himself, 
he shook his huge body and sprung toward her. 

** Down, Sport, down !* and with uplifted hand 
she listened to the sound of approaching carriage- 
wheels, 





answered : 

“You know I could not be angry with you, 

Nellie; but your words give me many a heart- | 
ache that you little dream of.” 

What further he would have said was staid by a 

vigorous slap on the cheek, and Nellie looked 





| 


| 
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ructully down at the rosy palm, in search of the 
imaginary musquito, which she gravely assured 
John she had completely annihilated, showing her 
empty palm as a further assurance, John re- 
ceived her explanation with asmilé of resignation, 
well knowing that a further attempt at serious- 
ness would provoke a like result; for now that 
she had succeeded in restoring him to good hu- 
mor, the gay girl did not intend that he should 
again revert to the subject. 

Standing there by the trailing jasmin that 
scented the air around, the low-toned katydid in 
its leafy covert keeping time with Nellie’s gay 
chattering, her gay laugh rippling forth like som« 
wild night-bird’s song, it seemed a hard thing for 


Should the cheerful heart prevail, 


Glad, as not with reckless gladness ; 
Firm, as not with harsh intent— 
(Life was never made for madness, 
Nor the heart for mourning sent)— 
Let us, working, living, kindly 
Strive to make the world more blest : 
We—but laborers, toiling blindly— 


Shadows in the dark at best. 








FADED HOPES. 


“Tuere’s the new moon over your right shoul- 
der, Nell—make a wish,” and John Hargrave 
turned his eyes from the contemplation of the 
young moon to the blushing face beside him. 

“I'd wish that you’d take me to the picnic to- 
morrow, but there is no use in that, if you are 
going to the city, I suppose,” and the pretty lips 
pouted bewitchingly. 

“T’'d do most anything to please you, Nellie, and 
you know it, little rogue, and are trying to make me 
regret still more that I can’t take you; but this 
business can’t be put off any way, and I dare say 
by the time I come back you'll be enjoying your- 
self so much with those cousins you’re expecting, 


that you'll forget all about the picnic, Then, why | 


don’t you make a wish that they'll be sure and 
come to-morrow? You have been telling about 
it so long, I suppose you would feel terribly dis- 
appointed if they didn’t come.” 

“ Oh, I've been wishing that for the past two 
weeks, so if wishing is all that is necessary, I'm 
gure not to be disappointed. Besides, in the let- 
ter we received yesterday, they told papa they 
would be here on Monday, so I shall look for them 
then any way.” 

** Would you feel very bad if they didn’t come, 
Nellie ?” 

The faint light showed the plain, dark face bent 
with an eager, guestioping look upon her own. 
Turning away ber h 80 as not to let him see 
the mischievous light in the dark eyes, she an- 
swered emphatically : 

‘“* Why, of course I would. I should be perfectly 
miserable.” 

There was silence for a few moments, and then 


he again began: 

“I think I heard you say the young man is very 
homely ? that is strange, too, when the sister is so 
handsome.” 


| John to tear himselt away. But the good-by had 
| to be spoken, and clasping the extended hand, he 
| bent hastily forward, and imprinting a kiss on tho 
| red lips, started off, leaving Nellie the very im- 
| personification of astonishment at John’s un- 
| wonted audacity—and he usually so bashful. 
| Verily he was fast improving; and recovering from 
| her surprise, Nellie was herself again; and as his 
| tall form emerged from the shadow of the tree 
and stood revealed in the pale light, she raised 
her finger with a saucy menacing gesture toward 
him, and called out, laughingly : 

‘Beware, sir! I will have my revenge on your 
return.” 

“No, no! I will plead guilty and restore it,” 
was answered back, and a gay laugh echoed out 
on the still air. 

There was an answering smile on Nellie’s face 
as she passed into the house, and as the last fold 
of her dress was shut in by the closing door, Jobn , 


himself and thinking of Nellie. | 

What trifles make up our existance! An hour 
before, and John’s sky had frowned darkly at the 
prospect of the expected cousin’s arrival; but 
now, by that magic talisman, pilfered as it was, 
his jealous fears were quieted and soothed into 
complete forgetfulness. 

And Nellie was not angry. He whispered the 
| words to himself with that inward delight with 
which we always cling to a thought that gives us 
pleasure ; for with that playful menace yet ring- 
ing in his ears, he feit that he was forgiven, and 





She caught a glimpse of the well-known horses 
through the trees, heard her father’s accustomed 
chirrup, and in a moment more the carriage drew 
up before the door. 

A young man, with a proud, aristocratic face, 
first alighted and assisted a tall, beautiful girl to 
follow him. Nellie’s heart beat rapidly as they 
advanced toward her, and her father, with a smile 
of pardonable vanity, introduced her as: 

‘‘ My daughter, Nellie ;” adding, good-naturedly, 
‘* Well, little girl, haven’t you a word of welcome 
for your cousins ?” 

Conquering her embarrassment, she answered, 
with a modest blush : 

‘* You, papa, who kné@w how long I haye been 
wishing to see them, can best answer that ;” and, 
extending a hand to each, she added: “ If, during 
your stay, you experience but one-half the plea- 
sure I expect to derive, I shall be content.” 

“If my satisfaction throughout equals that 
attending my arrival, your wish will be more than 
gratified,” was the gay reply of Gertrude; while 
Philip’s deep tones added, gallantly : 

“If it be but a study of our charming cousin’s 
face, the time could not be otherwise than agree- 
able to me.” 





silent ecstasy, and the bright tear that stood in 
the dark eyes was a silent tribute to their suc- 


cess, 

“Come, Nellie, this piano doesn’t stand here 
for nothing. Now that we have obliged you, it is 
your turn to show us to what use you put it,” and 
Gertrude playfully pushed her toward it. 

Vainly she piead to be excused, on the ground 
that she knew nothing of music whatever, save & 
few sittple strains that she had learned from ear 
alone. Excuses svailed nothing; they either did, 
or feigned not to believe her, and at last, finding 
no way of escape, she seated herself, and touch- 
ing afew simple chords, the low tones began & 
plaintive melody, that gradually gained in confi- 
dence, showing the power and sweetness of the 
flexible voice. The chords lacked correctness, but 
there was no discordance, rather a weird, peculiar 
harmony, that involuntarily held the ear en- 
chained. She was quite unprepared for the shower 
of compliments that greeted her as she rose, nor 
did she scarce heed them, for her mid was filled 
with but one thought, to play and sing like Ger- 
trude. 

Somewhere, in the dim aisles of the past, she 
remembered @ distant city home, where « sister, 
whose voice was now attuned to the angel’s, had 
called forth music like Gertrude’s. Since that 
long ago the piano had been removed to the 
cottage home, where it now stood, a sad reminder 
of the gentle hands now lost in dust, Nellie, with 
& soul filled with music, had never had an instruct- 
or, but, left to herself, she brought forth such 
music as her wild fancy dictated. 

It was not long before Gertrude, learning her 
wish, had constituted herself instructor during 
her stay, and it was laughable to see the two girls 
seated before the piano, as teacher and pupil, and 
listen to their gay laughter at Nellie’s repeated 
failures, At such times Philip would sit quietly 
by engaged with some book ; but the white hand 
moving so hesitatingly over the keys of the piano 
and the bright face turned parti toward him 
were evidently a far pleasanter study. Certain it 
was that the dark eyes were bent more frequently 
on the tableaux before him than on the ppen 
page. 

Nellie’s awe of her stately cousin was fast di- 
minishing, and though she did not yet turn her 
battery of mischief upon him, an occasional 
shaft of witticism glanced in among his quiet 
remarks, turning them to ridicule, and forcing a 
laugh in spite of himself. 

One morning, about a week after their arrival, 
Gertrude had sought the garden to inspect the 
flowers she so much admired, and Philip, seated 
in an easy chair in the pleasant sitting-room, sat 
idly watching Nellie as she dusted the various 
articles disposed around the room. The fact that 
his eyes were upon her may have had sometbing 
to do with the awkward movement that sent the 
pretty gilt-bound book from the table to the floor. 
As she stooped to pick it up, Philip’s hand antici- 
pated the movement, and raising it, he restored 
it to her, merely glancing at the written names on 
the fly-leaf, “‘ John to Nellie.” She thanked him, 
and as he was about to resume his seat, his eye 
rested on a withered cluster of heartsease that 
had dropped from the book as it fell. After in- 
specting them a moment, he raised them as 
though to inhale a breath of their departed fra- 
grance, saying, as his eye rested on Nellie: ; 

** These look like the gift of some impassioned 


' lover to his mistress. Do, Nellie, favor me with 
' an account of their history. Doubtless we shall 
' have such an account of love, despair, and recon- 


Withdrawing the hand he held, and still hola- , 
ing Gertrude by the other, she drew her into the | 


hall, saying to Philip, as she did so: 

“*Flattery, as well as the studied Miss and Mr., 
must be discarded from our trio at the outset. 
Do you not agree with me?” she questioned, 
‘urning playfully toward Gertrude. 

‘To the latter part, certainly. Let him who 
has been guilty of the former speak for himself,” 
und she bent her dark eyes on her brother. 

“Tf it is displeasing to you, I will readily 


| promise both the first and last, Nellie.” 


The low tones that spoke her name so softly Nellie 
could scarcely associate with that grave face, and 
on their way above stairs she mentally contrasted 


resumed his homeward walk, whistiing softly to | :ts coldness with the soft loveliness of his sister. 


‘“‘Isn’t this breeze dclightful? I declare I feel 
invigorated already,” was the salutation of Ger- 


trude, as, having removed traveling-dress and | 


bonnet, she joined Philip on the veranda. She 
had searcely reache’ his side, when she began : 
‘* Well, brother, what do you think of her?” 

“Think? Just what your tone tells me you 
do,’’ was the unequivocal reply. 

Gertrude rejoined, with a hearty laugh : 

“Then I pity you, for you will be irrevocably in 
iove before another week rolls by.” 


‘*No danger of that, sister mine. I am not the 


in the simplicity of his strong, loving heart, he ne to fall in love with every pretty face and low- 


would not have exchanged the ecstasy of that toned voice ; so have no fears on my account,” 


moment for the crown of emperors. 


At that moment Nellie appeared and the conver- 


He was just in that state of blissful uncertainty | sation ceased. At dinner they were received with 
| that gives the greatest zest to love; uncertainty, kiindly hospitality by Mrs. Westbrook, whose 
' not on his part, for had he been asked when he | cheery face was a welcome of itself. 


first loved her, he would have dated it back to the 


Throughout the meal Philip’s eyes wandered 


time of her advent at B———,, when, a wee girl in | persistently to the face of the fair girl who so 


short frock and pantalets, she had seemed to | 


his admiring eyes the prettiest object on earth. 
But those days lived but in memory. The awk: | 
wark youth had grown to manhood, with the boy- | 
ish admiration of then changed to the fervent 
love of now; while the little Nellie was lost in the 
beautiful capricious girl, who alternately teased 
and coaxed, receiving John’s lover-like attentions 
with a careless gayety that often annoyed him, 


little incidents like the above holding back the | 
words that trembled on his lips, though his every | 


| act showed how deeply her image was rooted in 


Nellie knew that she had never said anything of his heart. 
He had looked forward to the arrival of Philip 


and Gertrude Sydney, Nellie’s cousins, with as much 
most of her sex, did not fail to take advantage of | anxiety as Nellie herself, anxious to see the re- 
it by displaying s greater degree of interest than 
ghe really felt, . 





ception of the rival-to-be; and the poor fellow 
had worked himself into a perfect fever, at the 


ably sustained her part in the conversation, seem- 


| ingly so unconscious of her own loveliness. He had 
expected to see a pleasant-faced, agreeable girl | 


answering to the title of cousin ; but he had found, 
instead, a vision of lovelivess, fair as ever graced 
his city home, and he could not withhold the 
glance of sdmiration with which he regarded 
her. 

Gertrude had read the direction of his thoughts, 
and taken the first opportunity to shake her head 


with a warning gesture toward him, which, though | 


fully interpreted, only elicited from him a smile of 


| unmoved composure 


Ah, the piano in that old parlor! Never did it 
give forth such soul-stirring strains as it did be- 
neath the skillful touch of Gertrude ; and when 
her voice and Philip’s floated out in song, rolling in 
rich waves through the house, Nellie stood lost in 





| 


ciliation, ending in a marriage to be, as shall make 
me wish myself a novelist, to commit it to the 
world in the shape of a grand love romance. But, 
unfortunately, I am not so gifted, so the story will 
have to be for my ear alone. Come, Nellie, I am 
listening,” and he bent himself in an attitude of 
profound attention. 

“What! Do you wish me toenact the réle of a 
confiding maid and disclose my heart’s secrets to 
your careless gaze ?” 

“Ob, no; not at all, if you do not desire it,” he 
answered, mistaking her tone for one of serious- 
ness. ‘Besides, it is not necessary. I am suffi- 


' cient Yankee to judge that it is from some country 


genius, who, doubtless, sat through half a night 
searching his mental calibre for some suitable 
flower to tell his love.” 

The blush that had ‘flickered on Nellie’s cheek 
since the conversativn first began deepened at 
his satirical remar« ; but whether with wounded 
feeling or anger, it woald be difficult to deter- 
mine. But she took no further notice of it than 
to answer calmly : 

**You are disposed to be complimentary. But 
a moment ago you predicted a marriage between 
that same country swain and myself; so take care 
how you deal in the ironical, lest your remarks 
glance backward to me.” 

“Beg pardon; I meant no such reflection, I 
assure you.” 

The proud lip was slightly curled, but Nellie 
looked up with that irresistible expression she 
knew so well how to assume, and as her dark eye 
softened, she said : 

**Cousin Philip, would you really like to know 
the history of those faded flowers? "Tis a sad, 
sad tale. Few people think that I have known 
sorrow, Philip—for how can theydream of my bit- 
ter grief, when I so seldom unvail its sad secret ?” 

She seated herself on the sofa, and motioned 
him to a place beside her. For a moment sobs 
seemed to shake her slight form, and then, with- 
out removing her handkerchief, she said in a low, 
tremulous tone : 

“Bring them to me again, Philip, that I may 
look upon them and recall my wrong.” 

The young man obeyed, while a look of painful 
sympathy rested on his face, and he regretted the 
unfortunate circumstance that had roused such 
painful memories. 

“Tt was in the summer of 1864.” Here the 
voice ceased, and she made a violent effort to con- 
trol herself. A momentary pause, and she again 





began. “It waa one of those lovely sunset hours 
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qwhen earth and heaven seem meeting. None will 


¥ ever know the wild tumult that filled my heart a 


the moment, when, with a restless longing I left | 
my room, wandered ont into the garden. Pass~ 
ing by the kitchen door, my eye fell on # huge car- 
My evil genius seemed urging me on, 
and I took it. Oh, Philip, the rest is too horri- 
broke down, while 


agein 


ble!” Here the voice 


myself that ever-in-the-way third party—that is, 
if you do not consider my coming intrusive.” 
“Just the contrary! ‘The more the merrier’” 
—and Nellie moved to make room beside her. 
Long, long they sat there, till the stars came 
out, andthe moon floated high in the heavens. 
And, idly watching it, Nellie thought of John’s 
words to her the night of his departure—“ I would 


| 


Philip cought to soothe her, and waited in painful! , wish that no one might rob me of you, my little 
curiosity for the elose, ‘Yes, Philip, I took it Nellie,” and smiled as she recalled it, 


and hastened down the garden walk. I reached | 


Two days more and he would be at home} but 


the gate and found what I sought. In‘all its somehow she did not look forward to his return 
beauty it Iay there, the treasure I had ever | with balfthe pleasure she had expected to; But, 

so tenderly. I stooped above it. The notwithstanding her wish to the contrary, the 
knife fell from my hand, and Philip, I killed it. I | time flew fast, bringing Thursday in its train, and 


put it there that it might ever remind me of that 
_wretched deed ; and to-day it has imparted a use | 


ful lesson, warning all young men never to pry 
into a maiden’s secret,” and springing up with a 
bewildering laugh, she reached the door, and with 
a low, mocking courtesy, vanished before Philip 
had recovered from his astonishment. 

He was too much & man of the world to allow 
his intense mortification and chagrin to show it- 
self before his pretty cougin ; and when next they 
met, he answered the merry twinkle of her eye 
with one as unconcerned as though the subject 
were completely forgotten, nor did he again al- 
Inde to it through the day, though it was con- 
stantly in his thoughts ; and his very ears tingled 
hen he thought how ludicrous he must have ap- 
peared to her, and an impatient frown contracted 
nis brow, a8 he asked himself why he should care 
she regarded him, But strive as he might, 
Ihe could not banish the memory of that saucy 
augh, that still seemed to mock him with its 
cho, 

The lazy summer afternoon crept slowly on, and 
he gairish day-god, flushed and heated with his 
day's travel, was just sinking into the ruby-pil- 
ed couch that hung in the gloomy West, invit- 
ng him to its soft embrace, Philip stood on the 
portico, with his eyes fixed on the bright panora- 
os of floating clouds with a dreamy, pre-occu- 
pied look, that showed his thoughts were else- 














































The click of the opening gate roused him, and 
ithout changing his position, he gave a rapid 
lance toward it. That glance was sufficient to 
how him Nellie, walking leisurely up the garden 
h, her gipsy hat swinging on her arm, while 
et curls fell in loose disorder round her face. 
he walk had given to her cheeks an added tinge, 
ing her dark eyes look the brighter, and Philip 
cknowledged, as he had many times before, that 
he was very lovely. 
He waited until she stood close beside him, be- 
bre he feigned to know she was there, and then 
e tarned with a slow movement, that seemed to 
mply his annoyance at being disturbed. 
But Nellie was not at all discomposed ; fanning 
erself vigorously, she said : 
“I trust that my unperceived approach did not 
ighten you sericusly, or demolish any of the air- 
tles you were, doubtless, weaving.” 
There was a slight accent on “ unperceived” 
he fully understood, and in his present state 
mind he felt strongly tempted to retaliate ; but 
pon second thought he answered : 
“No, not at all. I was merely enjoying the 
inset, and Iam glad to have a companion who 
b appreciate it with me,” 
here was & very expressive ‘‘ Ah!” uttered in 
ight undertone, and then following his gaze, 
r face lit up with an expression of earnest ad- 
tion, as she said, enthusiastically : 
‘Oh, for the pencil of a Raphael, to commit 
ose glowing skies to canvas.” 
‘I fear me the pencil would be of little use 
hout the power to wield it; though if you 
oved as apt in that, as in some other things I 
ight mention, yeu would succeed admirably.” 
‘I suppose that is intended as a compliment, 
i though they have been prohibited, I shall 
¢ to acknowledge this one to show my appre- 
ion of the giver ;” and she dropped another 
courtesy, that reminded him strongly of his 
ming’s experience. 
phe again turned toward the sun, and watched 
until it disappeared from sight; and then 
ncing toward Philip, she saw that he was in- 
regarding her. She tried to look uncon- 
med, as she said : 
Of what now are you thinking, may I ask ?” 
ape glancéd down at the long spray of dark 
'0 myrtle that he had been turning round his 
er, and then up again at the bright face. 
Iwas thinking how this would look in your 
» May I place it there ?” 
6 gathered a half-open rosebud that bent its 
stalk beside him, and twining it in the 
lle, he placed it in the brown curls, as she 
her head with a graceful, ttish move- 
it toward him, saying, as he did so : 
ry do you understand the language of 


No language save that which is written in 
soft beauty, telling ofthe Hand that made 



















he low, touching anawer, was uttered with an 
nest gravity, that sat well on the fair face. 
Then you do not understand what that myrtle 
to you, Nellie? Never mind, I will tell you 
other time,” 
* felt her heart thrill at his earnest tones, but 
‘answered with resumed gayety : 
Till then I will give it a place beside the one | 
% much admired this morning; and per- 
“ some one may weave a romance out of 
too, not dreaming that it wee only a cousin’s | 
i that bestowed it.” 
iow the word “ cousin” jarred on his ear, 
at that moment Gertrude appeared in the 
Y, and said, with a gay laugh : 
Hat's that you are saying about cousins? | 
¥; 8f outsider might think you something | 
} 80 to save you from any unnecessary em- 
ment on that score, I will break in upon 
Wemingly lover-like tée-d-tée. and constitute 
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| Nellie is through with her love-dream, I will ask 


| J never told you about her, did I?” and without 


vain for a change in the usually expressive face. 


ever dreamt of love, but it ig a pity it ended so 


Nellie knew that he had come, for her father had 
seen him at the depot, and had been commis- 
sioned by him to tell her that he would be around 
in the evening. 

She had told her cousins whom she expected ; 
|; and Philip started when he recognised the first 


| made nocomments. One rapid glance at Nellie’s 
face showed him that he was not mistaken; and 


with all the impatience with which John had | 


| waited to see his unknown rival, did Philip now 
wait to see him. 
He could scarcely suppress a smile at the em- 
barrassed, though not ill-looking young man, 
| that presented himself at the appointed time ; 
| but Nellie’s smiling face and her guests’ affability 
| soon put John at his ease: and the embarrass- 
| ment that had at first made him seem awkward 
| gradually wearing off, he showed himself as he 
was, &@ man of good sense and sound printiples, 
and as Gertrude afterward observed, a very in- 
teresting companion. Philip, too, silently ac- 
knowledged his worth. but fancying he noticed 
Neliie’s expressive glances toward him, he relapsed 
into moody silence for the remainder of the even- 
ing. 
The next day as Philip wandered restlessly 
about, Gertrude joined him, and to his inquiry for 
| Nellie, replied : 
| “Up in her room. 
| pectedly, and found her dreaming over what 
' seemed to be a spray of myrtle. She blushed and 
looked so confused, that thinking myself de trop, 
I appeared not to notice it, and after a moment’s 
talk, I hastened down to find you. I shouldn’t 
wonder at all that that young Hargrave who was 
here last evening, and who seems to be a lover, 
gave it to her,” and Gertrude eyed her brother 
searchingly as she spoke. 
The slight flush that had mounted to his brow, 


as she told him how his gift was treasured, | 


vanished, and a slight frown contracted his broad 
forehead, as he returned with a gesture of im- 
patience : 
‘Nellie Westbrook is a girl of too much good 
sense to unite herself with one so greatly her 
inferior in mental endowments.” 
** Now, brother, you are unjust! Mr. Hargrave 

is a gentleman of excellent capacity, and, not- 
withstanding his lack of euse, I saw the diamond 
through its unpolished exterior, and consequently 
gave him my earnest appreciation.” 
“The appreciation you speak of will meet with 

a return, if you exert yourself, I have no. doubt.’ 
He said this in a tone of annoyance unusual to 
him. 
“Such a result would raise me to the seventh 
heaven, and I might, if I chose, mention another, 
|who would be equally well pleased at the 
transfer ; but I will not be meddlesome,” and she 
gave a little malicious laugh, as she added, “ If 


her what she thinks of it, andif I can gain her 
concurrence, a few more weeks, and I may be 
Mrs. H.,” and without pausing to note the effect 
of her words, she passed into the house, singing 
gayly as she went. 

That Philip loved deeply, truly, she felt con- 
vinced ; and now, ‘with all the curiosity of her sex, 
she determined to know whether Nellie was really 
as indifferent as she seemed, and for this she 
sought her. 
the sill, as she looked dreamily out of the win- 
dow, but at her cousin’s entrance she turned, 
saying : 
“Twas just coming down; but seeing your 
brother leave the house, I knew you would soon 
be up again.” 

“Philip? Oh, he’s only taking a stroll among 
the trees,” and Gertrude passed over and stood 
beside her, looking down on her brother, as he 
walked in a gloomy, abstracted manner back and 
forth. 

**Yes! he’s cross this morning,” she continued, 
**T guess he’s thinking about Maud ;” and then 
as though she had forgotten, she added, hastily : 


waiting for an answer she went on, ‘‘Maud 
Sylverton—that was ber name! She was both 
beautiful and proud, and as heartless a coquette 
as ever lived. Brother didn’t know that, though, 
until he was madly in love with her. He tried to 
change her by persuasion; but it seems that they 
at last quarreled, though I never knew any of the 
particulars, for he never mentioned it. Since then 
they have never met, though I sometimes think 
that he yet loves her.” 

Ah! Gertrude, that was a skillful tale, but 
your little stratagem has failed this time, and you 
can read nothing in that quiet, attentive face. 
True, there is a wildly-beating heart that seems 
bursting its bonds, but the fierce and sudden 
pain that shot throu -h it did not betray itself in 
the still face, that never once lost the appearance 
of friendly interest through it all. She did not 
even remove her eyes from the proud form pacing 
beneath her window, as unconscious of her gaze 
as was she of the searching eyes, that watched in 


There was no curiosity to learn more of the 
beautiful coquette who held the heart she yearned 
for, but she only returned calmly, while a dreamy 
ook settled in the dark eyes: 

* One would not think, to look at Philip, that he 


name a8 that in the boek he had seen, but he | 


I entered rather unex- | 


She found her drumming softly on | 


unhappily, He should have made another trial 
before resigning her so completely.” And nodding 
her head toward Philip, 


glanced 

from the window: “That smile well, I 
shouldn’t wonder that they made up in the most 
approved story style, and there will be a grand 
wedding yet,” and she tripped lightly across the 
floor, with a laugh. 

“Would that it might be,” Gertrude atiswered, 
with bitter méaning, and the words ended in a 
heavy sigh at the thought that the romance she 
had woven might now be realised in part. She 
would have warned her brother of his wasted love, 
but his pride held her aloof: 

That was a cruel; cruel test; and thoughtless 
Gertrude’s heart would ha¥é ached with remorse 
could she have looked into Nellie’s room that night 
and seen the pale, anguished face bent above that 
withered rosebud, round which the spray of myrtle 
was yet clinging. She had placed them before 
her, those flowers that whispered of him, as 
though to contrast the brightness of the past with 
the misery of the present—her once joyous hopes 
with the aching heart that bore her love for 
another written on it in burning lines, Once she 
raised her hand with a quick movement, as though 
to destroy them, and then a spasm of pain con- 
tracted her brow, and, letting it fall, she leaned 
her head on the table, a wild flood of tears came 
to her relief, atid the ive that cased her heart wag 
broken; 

As she becanie more calm her wWortiian’s pride 
returned, and with it came the thought that he 
had trifled with her: True; he had never openly 
avowed his love, but she eould not blind her eyes 
to the thousand little undisgilised acts of devo- 
tion that she now knew were all false. Had not 
Gertrude’s words proved it? And the brave little 
heart determined to show him that he was nothing 
to her. It was a weary task, but it must be done ; 
and it was this determination that made John’s 
heart beat bright with hvpe as he noted the tender 
light in the dark eyes and listenéd to the low, 
sweet tones that were for him alone. Philip 
jealously watched each new attention, and he 
could not restrain the deep groan with which his 
heart acknowledged his hopeless love. 

Alone with herself, Nellie’s heart reproached 
her for the deceptive part she was playing, but 
pride atilled its whisperings and urged her on. 

Four more miserable days, when even Nellie’s 
forced gayety could not banish the restraint that 
| seemed falling upon the little party, and the time 
| had arrived for Gertriide and Philip’s return home. 

There were many expressions of regret at thei 
departure, but Gertrude reminded them that they 
would not be parted long, as she should look for 
a visit from Nellis in the winter. But though 
Philip’s eyes looked all the eloquence of persua- 
sion as Gertrude urged, she could not be induced 
to promise. So forced to be content with hex 
*‘Perhaps,” the good-byes were spoketi, and 
though her hand trembled slightly as it rested 
in Philip’s, she met the yearning love mirrored in 
that last, long gaze, with a cold indifference that 
left him no room for hope. 

After they had gone, the strength that held her 
up through those days of trial well-nigh deserted 
her. Her smile lost all its gayety, and a weary 
look settled in the fair face, plainly perceptible to 
those around; but attributing it to loneliness, 
they took no notice of it, thinking she would soon 
regain her lost spirits, and thus left to herself, 
Nellie felt more keenly her bitter heart-lesson. 

And when one night John Hargrave, in words 
made eloquent by his intense love for her, stood 
beside her on the old porch, and asked her to be 
his wife, she forgot that she no longer had a heart 
to give—forgot that she only loved him as a kind, 
good brother—forgot all—and resting her weary 
head on his broad shoulder, with a sense of utter 
security as he drew her toward him, she promised 
to be his; and her choking sobs were hushed as 
his rough hand smoothed, with a woman’s touch, 
the soft curls, as he tried to soothe her. To his 
earnesi questionings, she returned but one auswer: 

** Some time, John, you shall know all.” 

If Nellie ever looked with a startled sense of 
wrong on the promise she had pledged, she felt 
no regret, as her heart whispered, that though 
her own were aching, she would not bring unhap- 
piness to another; judging his by the depth of 
her own wasted love, she world save him the blow 
that had fallen on her; and binding together the 
broken threads of her life, she would yield to him 
all a wife’s tender respect, and in duty strive to 
bury the memory of the unhappy past. 

Meanwhile, Philip, in his distant city home, had 
learned from Gertrude’s lips, whose conscience 
had never been quite at rest, of the deceptive 
part she had played to test Nellie’s love ; and with 
that-as a plea for her indifference, which now with 
all leve’s confidence he believed to be assumed, he 
determined to lose no time, but seeking Nellie in 
her distant cottage home, tell her of the love he 
had once thought so hopeless. 

It was one of those golden sunsets in October— 








rustic bench, at the end of # long line of trees that 
screened her from the house, and sat thinking ot 
just such an hour, two months before, when she 
and Philip had watched the glory ot a summer 
sunset together. 

Philip Sydney had at that moment entered, un- 
announced, the presence of Mrs. Westbrook, 
startling that usually unexcitable old lady into an 
expression of gstonishment unusual to her, His 
first eager inquiry was for Nellie, and she told 
him where he could find her. Nellie, lost in | 
thought, raised her head mechanically at the 
sound of approaching footsteps, but she sprung 
to her feet with a startled cry as Philip stood be- 
fore her, and it was some moments before she 
recovered herself sufficiently to answer his joyous 
salutation. He drew her tenderly to her seat 
forgetting to remove the arm he had placed roun 
her, saying, as he bent his eyes, dark with a 





up at them, she added, as she turned | 


a mild, beautiful hour, and Nellie had sought a | perh 


“ What startled you so at seeing me, Nellie—my 
unexpected appearance? And can you not guess 
what brought me here, darling?” and im his 
eagerness he did not wait for an answer, but in 
deep, passionate tones pleaded for her love, telling 
her what Constance had told him, bidding him 
hope when all was despair. His face was lit with 
eager hope as he paused, waiting for her answer. 
The face turned toward his had been growing 
white and more grief-stricken, and as he finished, 
she moaned : 

“If Lhad only known this sooner; but now it 
i too late, too late.” 

She repeated the words in a low, mournful tone, 
aa though all that made life dear was dead to her, 
while Philip, with whitening lips and frightened 
look, dared nict guess their import, but said, as 
he seized her hand ‘ 

“Look up, darling, arid tell me, for heaven's 
sake, What this means ?” 

That dreary look still slept in the sad eyes, and 
the white pencilings still lingered round the 
mouth, as she told bim how, weary Gertrude’s 
words had made life seem to her; how she had 
alitiost prayed to die: and then, of the promise 
that bound her to another, holding the cup of 
happiness froni her lips. 

In vain Philip plead with her, telling her that 
she had no right to sacrifice two ‘lives for one; 
that it was wrong to perjure herself at the 
altar, with her heart in the keeping of another. 
But it was useless. She reasoned that ber duty 
lay with him to whom she had pledged herself, 
and though her heart plead wildly for him, she 
could not prove recreant to her promise. In his 
utter wretchedness Philip was almost tempted to 
reproach her for her unjust cruelty to him; but 
one glance at that face, white with the stamp of 
miséry, and the words were forgotten, as, ip @ 
sudden révulsion of feeling, he drew her slight 
form toward hini, and showering passionate kisses 
on the pale, upturned faee, he entreated her, by 
every endearing name, to recall her words. 

She raised herself from his arms, and drew 
away ffom the hand that would have held her, 
| saying, in a totic ehe struggled to make calm: 
| “Tt can never be, Philip ; and though my heart 
is breaking, we must part here and now, for 
ever.” 

He looked at her for ono moment, with a wild, 
yearning gaze, and then seizing her >assive 
hand, he pressed it convulsively to his lips, 
breathed one heart-thrilli:g fvrewell, and he was 
gone, leaving her alone wit) her dead hopes and 
broken heart, 

Autumn glided into winter, winter into spring, 
and when the trees hung thick witb blossoms, and 
the air was musical with the sons of birds, there 
was @ wedding at the old villaxe church; and 
though the bfide’s face was as white as the dress 
she wore, and gossips predicte? with a mournful 
shake of the head an early death to sweet Nellie 
Westbrook, so soon to be Nellie Hargrave, and 
those who knew her best talked of how the 
| bright girl they once knew had changed, the proud 
| bridegroom stood with 4@ tender, triumphant 
smile on his face, never dreaming of the sacrifice 
that young heart was making for him, He had 
never asked an explanation of her strange tears, 
the night she had promised to be his, and she 
never again spoke of it. 

But though ehe is his wife, she cannot quite for~ 
get; and sometimes when she is alone, her tears 
fall thick and fast on a Jittle morocco case, as she 
looks on its treasured contetits—-a spray of myrtle 
that yet retains its graceful curvs, and a withered 
rosebud. Faded relics of faded hop&Se 











Facts Asovur Musro.—In the early ages of 
Christianity, the power of music in adding to religious 
solemnity was fully appreciated, and many of the 
fathers and most distinguished prelates cultivated the 
auxiliary science. St. Gregory expressly sent over 
Augustine, the monk, with some singers, who entered 
the eity of Canterbury singing a litany in the Gregorian 
chant, which extended the number of the four tones 
of St. Ambrose to eight. A school for church music 
was established at Canterbury: and it was also taught 
in the diocese of Durham and Weremouth. St. Dunstan 
was @ celebrated musician, and was accused of having 
invented a most wonderful magic harp; it was, perbaps, 
to prove that the accusation was false that he took the 
devil by the nose with a pair of tongs. This ingenious 
saint is said to be the inventor of organs, one of which 
he bestowed on the abbey of Malmesbury. It appears, 
however, that instruments resembling the organ were 
known as early as 364, and were described in 1 Greek 
e attributed to Julian the Apostate, in which he 
says, “‘I beheld reeds of a new species, the growth of 
each other, and a brazen soil; such as are not agitated 
by the winds, but by a blast that rushes from a leathern 
cavern beneath their roots; while a robust mortal, 
running with swift fingers over the concordant keys, 
makes them, as they smoothiy-dance, emit melodious 
sounds.” The influence of music on the fair sex has 
long been acknowledged, and this advantage has 

roved fa'al to some artists who had recourse to its 
Socinating powers; Mark Smeaton was involved in the 
misforiunes of Anne Boleyn; Tomas Abel, who taught 
harmo -y to Catharine, met with a similar fate; and 
David Rizzio was not more fortunate. They were, 
aps, too much impressed with the ideas of Cloten; 
“T am advis’d to give her music o’ mornings; they say 
it will penetrate.” 


Ata meeting of an Agricultural Society in 
land, a Mr. Juett, who is described as a farmer of 
high standing in the neighborhood, where he has lived 
for fifty years, made a speech in which he maintained 
that education had been a positive injury to the labor- 
ing classes, since its effect had been to make the men 
think more of themselves and their families, and less of 
the masters. It is evident that Mr. Juett has not been 
injured by education, but his remarks are noticeable 
only as showing the opinions held by a clues ot 
who are called conservatives. hink «~ it 
being considered a bad thing for a man to think more 
of f and his family than of such masters as Mr. 
Juett shows he evidently is. 


‘“‘Wuere was John Rogers burned tc 
death?” said the teacher to me, in 4 commanding 
voice. 


I couldn't tell; to the next—no ancvwer. 
“Joshua knows,” said a little girl at the foot of the 


class. 
“ Well,” said the teacher, “if Joshua knows he may 





tender love-light, upon her face : 


“In the fire!” said Joshua, looking very wise 
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“UNTO THE PERFECT DAY.” 


Max, is thy strong spirit broken ? 
Woman, are thy sweet eyes sad? 

Rouse anew! Thy soul be yoking 
To the burden long it had. 

While our hearts may half be breaking 
There are others doubly light ; 

This the way a kind Hand-shaking 
Brings the final balance right. 


Earth is not—the world was never— 
Barren, cold, or aught but fair ; 
*Tis the morbid drones, forever 
Blaming it, who make it bare. 
Should a friend be false and hollow, 
There are others firm and true t 
‘Tf he cheat us, does it follow 
More are but deceivers too? 


Darkest are the hours, remember, 
That are nearest to the day— 
Never grows so dark December 
But it boasts some sunny ray. 
Never yet within the heaven 
Lay a cloud 80 wholly black, 
But for patient eyes were given 
Lines of silver to its track. 


When the world at times grows dreary, 
Dull the day and dark the night, 

And the striving heart turns, weary, 
From the shadow it would fight. 

Let the eye but rest a minute 
On the sunny side, and take 

Comfort from the light within it— 
Soon a happier morn shall break, 


When the storms are roughest, tell us 
That the sweet calm nearer draws ; 

Storm and strife are seldom dwelers, 
Mercy rules o’er nature’s laws. 

Let the thought be true to nature, 
Let the mind rise from the sod, 

Let the heart, in every feature, 
Nearer bear the stamp of God! 


Let us act, and leave to dreamers 
Idle talking, vain unrest ; 
Murmurs never can redeem us, 
Should we shirk the honest test! 
Fast this life of ours grows shorter, 
Narrower grows this bound of ours: 
Long the dim life o’er the water, 
Fadeless the eternal flowers, 


Swept let each one keep his door-step, 
Glancing not at others’ doors ; 
Weak are bitter words—one more step 
Brings us to the golden floors. 
Pour in oil of kindness, making 
Light the wheels of Life to turn : 
Gentle words are best for taking 
The hot dryness from the burn. 


Let us give to each one credit, 
Not with cynic glances sneer : 
One long path, if right he tread it, 
Gives enough for mortal here. 
Rugged oft the road and sunless, 
Truest courage oft may fail, 
But the journey is not done less 
Should the cheerful heart prevail. 


Glad, as not with reckless gladness ; 
Firm, as not with harsh intent— 
(Life was never made for madness, 
Nor the heart for mourning sent)— 
Let us, working, living, kindly 
Strive to make the world more blest : 
We—but laborers, toiling blindly— 
Shadows in the dark at best. 








FADED HOPES. 


“‘Tyene’s the new moon over your right shoul- 
der, Nell—make a wish,” and John Hargrave 
turned his eyes from the contemplation of the 
young moon to the blushing face beside him. 

“I'd wish that you’d take me to the picnic to- 
morrow, but there is no use in that, if you are 
going to the city, I suppose,” and the pretty lips 
pouted bewitchingly. 

“*T’'d domost anything to please you, Nellie, and 
you know it, little rogue, and are trying to make me 
regret still more that I can’t take you; but this 
business can’t be put off any way, and I dare say 
by the time I come back you'll be enjoying your- 
self so much with those cousins you’re expecting, 


that you'll forget all about the picnic. Then, why [| 
don’t you make a wish that they'll be sure and | 


come to-morrow? You have been telling about 
it so long, I suppose you would feel terribly dis- 
inted if they didn’t come.” 

“ Oh, I've been wishing that for the past two 
weeks, so if wishing is all that is necessary, 'm 
gure not to be disappointed. Besides, in the let- 
ter we received yesterday, they told papa they 
would be here on Monday, so I shall look for them 
then any way.” 

“* Would you feel very bad if they didn’t come, 
Nellie?” 

The faint light showed the plain, dark face bent 
with an eager, guestioping look upon her own. 
Turning away ber h so as not to let him see 
the mischievous light in the dark eyes, she an- 
swered emphatically : 

“Why, of course I would. I should be perfectly 

‘ ” 


There was silence for a few moments, and then 


he again began: 
“T think I heard you say the young man is very 
homely ? that is strange, ‘00, when the sister is so 
» 


Nellie knew that she had never said anything of | his heart. 


the kind, but her quick woman’s wit readily com- 
prehended the drift of this question, and like 


“Homely! Well, I giioss youmust have dreamt 
that, John. Why, they say hé is just as hand- 
some as shé is, and then they ate both such splen- 
did singers. What 4 pity you don’t sing, John! 
we would have made such » splendid quartette,” 
and she laughed gayly at her conceit. 

John made no answer, but a deep pang shot 
through his heart at the thought that another 
might come between him and the sweet girl he 
had once hoped to call his wife. 

Somehow the rest of that walk home was a silent 
one, unbroken save by the soft rustle of the wind 
through the trees, and the low piping of the 
drowsy insects that peopled thé gtoves aiid hol- 
lows of Westbrook farm. , 

The first threads of light that lay on Farmer 
Westbrook’s porch were broken by the tall form 
of John Hargtavé, as he and Nellie atepped from 
the shadow of the bfanvhing tree that overhung 
it. He patised to say good-night, and as he held 
het hand, he said with a careless upward gaze : 

“You have forgotten your wish, Nellie. Shall 
I tell you what mine would be?” and meeting her 
questioning glance, he said, while a world of feel- 
ing trembled through the low tones: “That no 
one might rob me of you, my little Nellie.” 

There was a comical glance from under the long 
eye-lashes, the small hand was hastily withdrawn, 
and raising her eyes with an expression of ludi- 
crous gravity, she began t 
“Bewildering orb! I, Nellié Weston, seeing 
that John Hargrave bas become moon-struck, do 
hereby beseech thee to remove thy baleful influ- | 
enée from his brain, and spare him a further in- 
fliction,” and then darting a roguish glance to. 
werd him, she said archly, “‘ How is that, John? 
I think my wish much more beneficial than 
yours.” 

“Doubtless! It isa pity you didn’t make the 
first,” was the mortified rejoinder. 

“Oh, no; I wouldn’t have had a subject then, 
you know,” and she looked up to see the smile 
that after het most unmerciful banterings she 
always coaxcd into his face. But she had gone 
too far this time, as the reproachful look testified, 
80 changing her tactics, she said pleadingly, as 
she laid her white hand on his arm: 

“You are not angry with me, John, are you?” 
There was no resisting that winning tone, and 
the face relaxed into a smile, half sad, as he 


prospect of Nellie’s transferring her affections to 
another; and now, to make matters still worse, 
business had called him to the city, and Philip 
would have a whole week to storm the citadel un- 
guarded by hini; 

The thought had given hini many a heart-ache» 
but the memory of the white hand resting on his 
shoulder for one brief moment, as the sweet Voice 
asked so pleadingly if he were angry, and the 
vouch of those bright lips, that yet thrilled through 
his being, banished his fears, and with a light 
heart he started for the city the next day. 

In the very train that thundered past as he 
idly glahéed otit the car windows, sat Philip and 
Gertriide, eveti then speciilating on the beauty 
and dmiability of the cousin they had not seen for 
years ; while farmer Westbrook’s gray team stood 
es pawing the ground as they waited at the 
village depot ; and in the old farm-house they had 
left a short time before, a tiny figure flitted back 
and forth, and a white hand twined the short 
perverse curls that would not do right. 

Atlast all was finished. The little cluster effresh 
June roses hung from the drooping curls, so that 
their red hearts seemed to reflect their ruby rich- 
ness in the fair cheek, the blue sash was looped 
over the light flowing lawn, the last stray fold was 
adjusted, and with a little glance of satisfaction 
at the bright face that smiled back at her from 
the mirror, she tripped down-stairs, and into the 
kitchen, where Mrs, Westbrook was busy making 
preparations for dinner. She looked up from the 
snowy cloth she was spreading with a glance of 
loving pride at her daughter ; but she was a womati 
of few words, and her simple, ‘‘ You look well, 
child,” was almost lost in the moisy clatter of the 
dishes, 

Seeing that her mother did not require her 
assistance, she sought the veranda to wait the 
coming of the guests. The old house-dog that 
lazily sunned himself in the warm sunshine half 
opened his sleepy eyes and with a slight wag of 
his tail acknowledged the approach of his young 
mistress, 

With a playful pull of his long, silky ears, she 
succeeded in rousing him, and, raising himself, 
he shook his huge body and sprung toward her. 

‘** Down, Sport, down !* and with uplifted hand 
she listened to the sound of approaching carriage- 
wheels, 





answered : 

“You know I could not be angry with you, 

Nellie; but your words give me many a heart- | 
ache that you little dream of.” 

What further he would have said was staid by a 

vigorous slap on the cheek, and Nellie looked 

ruefully down at the rosy palm, in search of the 


| imaginary musquito, which she gravely assured 
John she had completely annihilated, showing her 


empty palm as a further assurance, John re- 
ceived her explanation with a smile of resignation, 
well knowing that a further attempt at serious- 
ness would provoke a like result; for now that 
she had succeeded in restoring him to good hu- 
mor, the gay girl did not intend that he should 
again revert to the subject. 

Standing there by the trailing jasmin thai 
scented the air around, the low-toned katydid in 





its leafy covert keeping time with Nellie’s gay 


| chattering, her gay laugh rippling forth like som« 


| John to tear himself away. 


wild night-bird’s song, it seemed a hard thing for 
But the good-by had 
to be spoken, and clasping the extended hand, he 
bent hastily forward, and imprinting a kiss on tho 


red lips, started off, leaving Nellie the very im- 
| personification of astonishment at John’s un- 
| wonted audacity—and he usually so bashful. 
| Verily he was fast improving; and recovering from 
her surprise, Nellie was herself again; and as his 


tall form emerged from the shadow of the tree 
and stood revealed in the pale light, she raised 
her finger with a saucy menacing gesture toward 
him, and called out, laughingly : 

‘Beware, sir! I will have my revenge on your 
return,” 

“No, no! I will plead guilty and restore it,” | 
was answered back, and a gay laugh echoed out | 
on the still air. 

There was an answering smile on Nellic’s face | 
as she passed into the house, and as the last fold | 
of her dress was shut in by the closing door, Jobn | 
resumed his homeward walk, whistiing softly to | 
himself and thinking of Nellie. 

What trifies make up our existance! An hour | 
before, and John’s sky had frowned darkly at the 
prospect of the expected cousin’s arrival; but 
now, by that magic talisman, pilfered as it was, 
his jealous fears were quieted and soothed into 
compleie forgetfulness. 

And Nellie was not angry. He whispered the 
words to himself with that inward delight with 
which we always cling to a thought that gives us 
pleasure ; for with that playful menace yet ring- 
ing in his ears, he feit that he was forgiven, and 





in the simplicity of his strong, loving heart, he 
would not have exchanged the ecstasy of that 
| moment for the crown of emperors, | 
He was just in that state of blissful uncertainty 
| that gives the greatest zest to love; uncertainty, 
' not on his part, for had he been asked when he 
first loved her, he would have dated it back to the 
time of her advent at B———,, when, a wee girl in 
short frock and pantalets, she had seemed to 
his admiring eyes the prettiest object on earth. 
But those days lived but in memory. The awk. | 
wark youth had grown to manhood, with the boy- | 
ish admiration of then changed to the fervent | 
love of now; while the little Nellie was lost in the 
beautiful capricious girl, who alternately teased 
and coaxed, receiving John’s lover-like attentions 
with a careless gayety that often annoyed him, | 
little incidents like the above holding back the | 
words that trembled on his lips, though his every | 
| act showed how deeply her image was rooted in | 


Hie had looked forward to the arrival of Philip 
and Gertrude Sydney, Nellie’s cousins, with as much 


most of her sex, did not fail to take advantage of | anxiety as Nellie herself, anxious to see the re- 


it by displaying a greater degree of interest than 
ghe really felt, 


ception of the rival-to-be; and the poor fellow 
had worked himself into a perfect fever, at the 


| promise both the first and last, Nellie.” 


| kiindly hospitality by Mrs. Westbrook, whose 


| unmoved composure, 


She caught a glimpse of the well-known horses 
through the trees, heard her father’s accustomed 
chirrup, and in a moment more the carriage drew 
up before the door. 

A young man, with a proud, aristocratic face, 
first alighted and assisted a tall, beautiful rirl to 
follow him. Nellie’s heart beat rapidly as they 
advanced toward her, and her father, with a smile 
of pardonable vanity, introduced her as : 

‘“‘ My daughter, Nellie ;” adding, good-naturedly, 
** Well, little girl, haven’t you a word of welcome 
for your cousins ?” 

Conquering her embarrassment, she answered, 
with a modest blush : 

‘You, papa, who knéw how long I have been 
wishing to see them, can best answer that ;” and, 
extending a hand to each, she added: ‘If, during 
your stay, you experience but onc-half the plea- 
sure I expect to derive, I shall be content.” 

“If my satisfaction throughout equals that 


silent ecstasy, and the bright tear that stood in 
the dark eyes was a silent tribute to their suc- 


cess, 

“Come, Nelli¢, this piano doesn’t stand here 
for nothing. Now that we have obliged you, it is 
your turn to show us to what use you put it,” and 
Gertrude playfully pushed her toward it. 

Vainly she plead to be excused, om the ground 
that she knew nothing of music whatever, save & 
few sittple strains that she had learned from ear 
alone. Excuses availed nothing; they either did, 
or feigned not to believe her, and at last, finding 
no way of escape, she seated herself, and touch- 
ing afew simple chords, the low tones began a 
plaintive melody, that gradually gained in confi- 
dence, showing the power and sweetness of the 
flexible voice, The chords lacked correctness, but 
there was no discordance, rather a weird, peculiar 
harmony, that involuntarily held the ear en- 
chained, She was quite unprepared for the shower 
of compliments that greeted her as she rose, nor 
did she scarce heed them, for her mihd was filled 
with but one thought, to play and sing like Ger- 
trude. 

Somewhere, in the dim aisles of the past, she 
remembered a distant city home, where a sister, 
whose voice was now attuned to the angel’s, had 
called forth music like Gertrude’s. Since that 
long ago the piano had been removed to the 
cottage home, where it now stood, a sad reminder 
of the gentle hands now lost in dust, Nellie, with 
@ soul filled with music, had never had an instruct- 
or, but, left to herself, she brought forth such 
music as her wild fancy dictated. 

It was not long before Gertrude, learning her 
wish, had constituted herself instructor during 
her stay, and it was laughable to see the two girls 
seated before the piano, as teacher and pupil, and 
listen to their gay laughter at Nellie’s repeated 
failures, At such times Philip would sit quietly 
by engaged with some book ; but the white hand 
moving so hesitatingly over the keys of the piano 
and the bright face turned partialty toward him 
were evidentiy a far pleasanter study. Certain it 
was that the dark eyes were bent more frequently 
on the tableaux before him than on the ppen 
page. 

Nellie’s awe of her stately cousin was fast di- 
minishing, and though she did not yet turn her 
battery of mischief upon him, an occasional 
shaft of witticism glanced in among his quiet 
remarks, turning them to ridicule, and forcing a 
laugh in spite of himself. 

One morning, about a week after their arrival, 
Gertrude had sought the garden to inspect the 
flowers she so much admired, and Philip, seated 
in an easy chair in the pleasant sitting-room, sat 
idly watching Nellie as she dusted the various 
articles disposed around the room. The fact that 
his eyes were upon her may have had sometbing 
to do with the awkward movement that sent the 
pretty gilt-bound book from the table to the floor, 
As she stooped to pick it up, Philip’s hand antici- 
pated the movement, and raising it, he restored 
it to her, merely glancing at the written names on 
the fly-leaf, ‘‘ John to Nellie.” She thanked him, 
and as he was about to resume his sest, his eye 
rested on a withered cluster of heartsease that 
had dropped from the book as it fell. After in- 
specting them a moment, he raised them as 





attending my arrival, your wish will be more than 
gratified,” was the gay reply of Gertrude ; while | 
Philip’s deep tones added, gallantly : 

‘If it be but a study of our charming cousin’s | 
face, the time could not be otherwise than agree- | 
able to me.” 

Withdrawing the hand he held, and still hola- | 
ing Gertrude by the other, she drew her into the | 
hall, saying to Philip, as she did so: 

‘“‘Flattery, as well as the studied Miss and Mr., 
must be discarded from our trio at the outset. 
Do you not agree with me?” she questioned, 
iurning playfully toward Gertrude. 

**To the latter part, certainly. Let him who 
has been guilty of the former speak for himself,” 
und she bent her dark eyes on her brother. 

“If it is displeasing to you, I will readily 





The low tones that spoke her name so softly Nellie | 
could scarcely associate with that grave face, and | 
on their way above stairs she mentally contrasted 
its coldness with the soft loveliness of his sister. 

‘‘Ign’t this breeze dclightful? I declare I feel | 
invigorated already,” was the salutation of Ger- | 
trude, as, having removed traveling-dress and | 
bonnet, she joined Philip on the veranda. She 
had scarcely reache’ his side, when she began : 
‘“‘ Well, brother, what do you think of her?” 

“Think? Just what your tone tells me you 
do,”? was the unequivocal reply. 

Gertrude rejoined, with a hearty laugh : 

“Then I pity you, for you will be irrevocably in 
iove before another week rolls by.” 

“No danger of that, sister mine. I am not the 
one to fall in love with every pretty face and low- 
toned voice ; so have no fears on my account,” 

At that moment Nellie appeared and the conver- 
sation ceased. At dinner they were received with 


cheery face was a welcome of itself. 

Throughout the meal Philip’s eyes wandered 
persistently to the face of the fair girl who so 
ably sustained her part in the conversation, seem- 
ingly so unconscious of her own loveliness. He had 
expected to see a pleasant-faced, agreeable girl 
answering to the title of cousin ; but he had found, 
instead, a vision of lovelivess, fair as ever graced 
his city home, and he could not withhold the 
glance of admiration with which he regarded 
her. 

Gertrude had read the direction of his thoughts, 
and taken the first opportunity to shake her head 
with a warning gesture toward him, which, though 
fully interpreted, only elicited from him a smile of 


Ah, the piano in that old parlor! Never did it 
give forth such soul-stirring strains as it did be- 
neath the skillful touch of Gertrude ; and when 
her voice and Philip’s floated out in song, rolling in 


though to inhale a breath of their departed fra- 
grance, saying, as his eye rested on Nellie: ; 

** These look like the gift of some impassioned 
lover to his mistress. Do, Nellie, favor me with 
an account of their history. Doubtless we shall 
have such an account of love, despair, and recon- 
ciliation, ending in a marriage to be, as shall make 
me wish myself a novelist, to commit it to the 
world in the shape of a grand love romance. But, 
unfortunately, I am not so gifted, so the story will 
have to be for my ear alone. Come, Nellie, I am 
listening,” and he bent himself in an attitude of 
profound attention, 

“What! Do you wish me toenact the réle of a 
confiding maid and disclose my heart’s secrets to 
your careless gaze ?” 

Ob, no; not atall, if you do not desire it,” he 
answered, mistaking her tone for one of serious- 
ness. ‘ Besides, it is not necessary. I am suffi- 
cient Yankee to judge that it is from some country 
genius, who, doubtless, sat through half a night 
searching his mental calibre for some suitable 
flower to tell his love.” 

The blush that had flickered on Nellie’s cheek 
since the conversatiun first began deepened at 
bis satirical remar« ; but whether with wounded 
feeling or anger, it woald be difficult to deter- 
mine. But she took no further notice of it than 
to answer calmly : 

**You are disposed to be complimentary. But 
a moment ago you predicted a marriage between 
that same country swain and myself; so take care 
how you deal in the ironical, lest your remarks 
glance backward to me.” 

“Beg pardon; I meant no such reflection, I 
assure you.” 

The proud lip was slightly curled, but Nellie 
looked up with that irresistible expression she 
knew so well how to assume, and as her dark eye 
softened, she said : 

‘Cousin Philip, would you really like to know 
the history of those faded flowers? ‘Tis a sad, 
sad tale. Few people think that I have known 
sorrow, Philip—for how can theydream of my bit- 
ter grief, when I so seldom unvail its sad secret ?” 

She seated herself on the sofa, and motioned 
him to a place beside her. For a moment sobs 
seemed to shake her slight form, and then, with- 
out removing her handkerchief, she said in a low, 
tremulous tone : 

‘Bring them to me again, Philip, that I may 
look upon them and recall my wrong.” 

The young man obeyed, while a look of painful 
sympathy rested on his face, and he regretted the 
unfortunate circumstance that had roused such 
painful memories. 

“It was in the summer of 1864.” Here the 
voice ceased, and she made a violent effort to con- 
trol herself. A momentary pause, and she again 





rich waves through the house, Nellie stood lost in 


began. “‘It was one of those lovely sunset houra 
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qrhen earth and heaven seem meeting. None will 
‘ever know the wild tumult that filled my heart 4 
the moment, when, with a restless longing I left 
my room, and wandered out into the garden. Pass- 
ing by the kitchen door, my eye fell on a huge car- 
ving-knife. My evil genius seemed urging me on, 
and I took it. Oh, Philip, the rest is too horri- 
ble!” Here the voice again broke down, while 
Philip cought to soothe her, and waited in painful 
curiosity for the elose, ‘Yes, Philip, I took it 
and hastened down the garden walk. I reached 
the gate and found what I sought. In‘all its 
beauty it Iay there, the treasure I had ever 
so tenderly. I stooped above it. The 
knife fell from my hand, and Philip, I killed it. I 
put it there that it might ever remind me of that 
wretched deed ; and to-day it has imparted a use~ 
ful lesson, warning all young men never to pry 
into a maiden’s secret,” and springing up with a 
bewildering laugh, she reached the door, and with 
‘a low, mocking courtesy, vanished before Phitip 
jad recovered from his astonishment. 

He was too inuch & man of the world to allow 
ihis intense mortification and chagrin toe show it- 
‘gelf before his pretty cousin; and when next they 
:met, he answered the merry twinkle of her eye 
‘with one as unconcerned as though the subject 
were completely forgotten, nor did he again al- 
Inde to it through the day, though it was con- 
stantly in his thoughts ; and his very ears tingled 
when he thought how Indicrous he must have ap- 

ared to her, and an impatient frown contracted 
his brow, as he asked himself why he should care 


i 


fhow she regarded him, But strive as he might, | 


he could not banish the memory of that saucy 
laugh, that still seemed te mock him with its 
echo, 

The lazy summer afternoon crept slowly on, and 
the gairish day-god, flushed and heated with his 
day's travel, was just sinking into the ruby-pil- 
‘Jared couch that hung in the gloomy West, invit- 
ing him to its soft embrace, Philip stood on the 
portico, with his eyes fixed on the bright panora- 
ma of floating clouds with a dreamy, pre-occu- 
pied look, that showed his thoughts were else- 
where. 

The click of the opening gate roused him, and 

without changing his position, he gave a rapid 
glance toward it. That glance was sufficient to 
‘show him Nellie, walking leisurely up the garden 
path, her gipsy hat swinging on her arm, while 
her curls fell in loose disorder round her face. 
The walk had given to her cheeks an added tinge, 
making her dark eyes look the brighter, and Philip 
acknowledged, as he had many times before, that 
she was very lovely. 
. He waited until she stood close beside him, be- 
fore he feigned to know she was there, and then 
he turned with a slow movement, that seemed to 
imply his annoyance at being disturbed. 

But Nellie was not at all discomposed ; fanning 
herself vigorously, she said : 

_ “TI trust that my unperceived approach did not 
frighten you sericusly, or demolish any of the air- 
castles you were, doubtless, weaving.” 

There was a slight accent on “ unperceived” 
that he fully understood, and in his present state 
of mind he felt strongly tempted to retaliate ; but 
upon second thought he answered : 

“No, not at all, I was merely enjoying the 
‘sunset, and Iam glad to have a companion who 
can appreciate it with me.” 

There was a very expressive “ Ah!” uttered in 
4 slight undertone, and then following his gaze, 
her face lit up with an expression of earnest ad- 
niration, as she said, enthusiastically : 

“Oh, for the pencil of a Raphael, to commit 
those glowing skies to canvas.” 

“TI fear me the pencil would be of little use 
without the power to wield it; though if you 
Proved as apt in that, as in some other things I 
might mention, yeu would succeed admirably.” 

“T suppose that is intended as a compliment, 
and though they have been prohibited, I shall 
have to acknowledge this one to show my appre- 
tion of the giver ;” and she dropped another 
little courtesy, that reminded him strongly of his 
morning’s experience. 

_ She again turned toward the sun, and watched 
it until it disappeared from sight; and then 
glancing toward Philip, she saw that he was in- 
tently regarding her, She tried to look uncon- 
erned, as she said: 

“Of what now are you thinking, may I ask ?” 
He glanced down at the long spray of dark 
Breen myrtle that he had been turning round his 
unger, and then up again at the bright face. 
“Iwas thinking how this would look in your 
hair, May I place it there ?” 

He gathered a half-open rosebud that bent its 
ul stalk beside him, and twining it in the 
ayrtle, he placed it in the brown curls, as she 
bent her head with a graceful, ttish move- 
ent toward him, saying, as he did so : 

thowe= do you understand the language of 
10 ers ” Pres 

“No language save that which is written in 
— beauty, telling of the Hand that made 
The low, touching answer, was uttered with an 
mest gravity, that sat well on the fair face. 
“Then you do not understand what that myrtle 
ys to you, Nellie? Never mind, I will tell you | 
ome other time,” 
She felt her heart thrill at his earnest tones, but 
ue answered with resumed gayety : 

“Till then I will give it a place beside the one 
“a 80 much admired this morning; and per- 
. ce some one may weave a romance out of 
too, not dreaming that it wee only a cousin’s | 
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d that bestowed it,” 
‘ow the word “cousin” jarred on his ear, 

t just at that moment Gertrude appeared in the 
» and said, with a gay laugh : 

What's that you are saying about cousins? | 
aly, 8M outsider might think you sémething | 
re; 80 to save you from any unnecessary em- 
7" ment on that score, I will break in upon 

seemingly jover-like té#e-d-téle. and constitute 




















myself that ever-in-the-way third party—that is, 
| if you do not consider my coming intrusive.” 

| “Just the contrary! ‘The more the merrier’” 
—and Nellie moved to make room beside her. 

Long, long they sat there, till the stars came 

out, and-the moon floated high in the heavens. 
And, idly watching it, Nellie thought of John’s 
words to her the night of his departure—“ I would 

| Wish that no one might rob me of you, my little 

| Nellie,” and smiled as she recalled it, 

| ‘Two days more and he would be at home; but 
somehow she did not look forward to his return 

| with half the pleasure she had expected to. But, 
notwithstanding her wish to the contrary, the 

| time flew fast, bringing Thursday in its train, and 
Nellie knew that he had come, for her father had 
seen him at the depot, and had been commis- 
sioned by him to tell her that he would be around 
in the evening. 

She had told her cousins whom she expected ; 
| and Philip started when he recognized the first 


| made nocomments. One rapid glance at Nellie’s 
face showed him that he was not mistaken; and 
with all the impatience with which John had 
| waited to see his unknown rival, did Philip now 
wait to see him. 
He could scarcely suppress a smile at the em- 
berrassed, though not ill-looking young man, 
| that presented himself at the appointed time ; 
| but Nellie’s smiling face and her guests’ affability 
| soon put John at his ease: and the embarrass- 
| ment that had at first made him seem awkward 
gradually wearing off, he showed himself as he 
was, &@ man of good sense and sound printiples, 
and as Gertrude afterward observed, a very in- 
teresting companion. Philip, too, silently ac- 
knowledged his worth. but fancying he noticed 
Nellie’s expressive glances toward him, he relapsed 
into moody silence for the remainder of the even- 
ing. 

The next day as Philip wandered restlessly 
about, Gertrude joined him, and to his inquiry for 
| Nellie, replied : 
| “Up in her room. 
| pectedly, and found her dreaming over what 
' seemed to be a spray of myrtle. She blushed and 

looked so confused, that thinking myself de trop, 
I appeared not to notice it, and after a moment’s 
talk, I hastened down to find you. I shouldn’t 
wonder at all that that young Hargrave who was 
here last evening, and who seems to be a lover, 
gave it to her,” and Gertrude eyed her brother 
searchingly as she spoke. 


as she told him how his gift was treasured, 
vanished, and a slight frown contracted his broad 
forehead, as he returned with a gesture of im- 
patience : 

‘Nellie Westbrook is a girl of too much good 
sense to unite herself with one so greatly her 
inferior in mental endowments.” 

* Now, brother, you are unjust! Mr. Hargrave 
is a gentleman of excellent capacity, and, not- 
withstanding his lack of ease, I saw the diamond 
through its unpolished exterior, and consequently 
gave him my earnest appreciation.” 

“The appreciation you speak of will meet with 
a return, if you exert yourself, I have no. doubt.” 

He said this in a tone of annoyance unusual to 
him. 

“Such a result would raise me to the seventh 
heaven, and I might, if I chose, mention another, 
who would be equally well pleased at the 
transfer ; but I will not be meddlesome,” and she 


| gave a little malicious laugh, as she added, “If 
| Nellie is through with her love-dream, I will ask 


her what she thinks of it, and if I can gain her 
concurrence, a few more weeks, and I may be 
Mrs. H.,” and without pausing to note the effect 
of her words, she passed into the house, singing 
gayly as she went. 

That Philip loved deeply, truly, she felt con- 
vinced ; and now, with all the curiosity of her sex, 
she determined to know whether Nellie was really 
as indifferent as she seemed, and for this she 
sought her. She found her drumming softly on 
the sill, as she looked dreamily out of the win- 
dow, but at her cousin’s entrance she turned, 
Ba, : 
“Twas just coming down; but seeing your 
brother leave the house, I knew you would soon 
be up again.” 

“Philip? Oh, he’s only taking a stroll among 
the trees,” and Gertrude passed over and stood 
beside her, looking down on her brother, as he 
walked in a gloomy, abstracted manner back and 
forth. 

**Yes! he’s cross this morning,” she continued, 
**T guess he’s thinking about Maud ;” and then 


| as though she had forgotten, she added, hastily : 


“T never told you about her, did I?” and without 
waiting for an answer she went on, “Maud 
Sylverton—that was her name! She was both 


“beautiful and proud, and as heartless a coquette 


as ever lived. Brother didn’t know that, though, 
until he was madly in love with her. He tried to 
change her by persuasion; but it seems that they 
at last quarreled, though I never knew any of the 
particulars, for he never mentioned it. Since then 
they have never met, though I sometimes think 
that he yet loves her.” 

Ah! Gertrude, that was a skillful tale, but 
your little stratagem has failed this time, and you 
can read nothing in that quiet, attentive face. 
True, there is a wildly-beating heart that seems 
bursting its bonds, but the fierce and sudden 
pain that shot throu -h it did not betray itself in 
the still face, that never once lost the appearance 
of friendly interest through it all. She did not 
even remove her eyes from the proud form pacing 
beneath her window, as unconscious of her gaze 
as was she of the searching eyes, that watched in 
vain for a change in the usually expressive face. 

There was no curiosity to learn more of the 
beautiful coquette who held the heart she yearned 
for, but shé only returned calmly, while a dreamy 
look settled in the dark eyes: 

“One would not think, to look at Philip, that he 
ever dreamt of love, but it ig a pity it ended so 


unhappily. He should have made axother trial 
before resigning her so completely.” And nodding 
her head toward Philip, who at that moment 


glanced 

from the window: “That smile well, I 
shouldn’t wonder that they made up in the most 
approved story style, and there will be a grand 
wedding yet,” and she tripped lightly across the 
floor, wfth a girlish laugh. 

‘Would that it might be,” Gertrude atiswered, 
with bitter meaning, and the words ended in a 
heavy sigh at the thought that the romance she 
had woven might now be realised in part. She 
would have warned her brother of his wasted love, 
but his pride held her aloof: 

That was a cruel; cruel test; and thoughtless 
Gertrude’s heart would ha¥é ached with remorse 
could she have looked into Nellie’s room that night 
and seen the pale, anguished face bent above that 
withered rosebud, round which the spray of myrtle 





name as that in the boek he had seen, but he | 


was yet clinging. She had placed them before 
her, those flowers that whispered of him, as 


, though to contrast the brigtitness of the past with 


the misery of the present—her once {oyous hopes 
with the aching heart that bore her love for 
another written on it in burning lines. Once she 
raised her hand with a quick movement, as though 
to destroy them, and then a spasm of pain con- 
tracted her brow, and, letting it fall, she leaned 
her head on the table, a wild flood of tears came 
to her relief, atid the ive that eased her heart wag 
broken; 

As she bécamie more calm her Wortiat’s pride 
returned, and with it came the thought that he 
had trifled with her: True; he had never openly 
avowed his love, but she eould not blind her eyes 
to the thousand little undisgtlised acts of devo- 
tion that she now knew were all false. Had not 
Gertrude’s words proved it? And the brave little 
heart determined to show him that he was nothing 
toher, It was a weary task, but it must be done ; 
and it was this determination that made John’s 
heart beat bright with hupe as he noted the tender 





I entered rather unex- | 


light in the dark eyes and listenéd to the low, 
sweet tones that were for him alone. Philip 
jealously watched each new attention, and he 
could not restrain the deep groan with which his 
heart acknowledged his hopeless love. 

Alone with herself, Nellie’s heart reproached 
her for the deceptive part she was playing, but 
pride atilled its whisperings and urged her on. 

Four more miserable days, when even Nellie’s 
forced gayety could not banish the restraint that 


| seemed falling upon the little and the time 
The slight flush that had mounted to his brow, | hm party, 


had artived fot Gertrtide and Philip’s return home. 
There were many expressions of regret at their 
departure, but Gertrude reminded them that they 
would not be parted long, as she should look for 
a visit from Nellis in the winter. But though 
Philip’s eyes looked all the eloquence of persua- 
sion as Gertrude urged, she could not be induced 
to promise. So forced to be content with hei 
“Perhaps,” the good-byes were spoketi, and 
though her hand trembled slightly as it rested 
in Philip’s, she met the yearning love mirrored in 
that last, long gaze, with a cold indifference that 
left him no room for hope. 


After they had gone, the strength that held her | 


up through those days of trial well-nigh deserted 
her. Her smile lost all its gayety, and a weary 
look settled in the fair face, plainly perceptible to 
those around; but attributing it to loneliness, 
they took no notice of it, thinking she would soon 
regain her lost spirits, and thus left to herself, 
Nellie felt more keenly her bitter heart-lesson. 

And when one night John Hargrave, in words 
made eloquent by his intense love for her, stood 
beside her on the old porch, and asked her to be 
his wife, she forgot that she no longer had a heart 
to give—forgot that she only loved him as a kind, 
good brother—forgot all—and resting her weary 
head on his broad shoulder, with a sense of utter 
security as he drew her toward him, she promised 
to be his ; and her choking sobs were hushed as 
his rough hand smoothed, with a woman’s touch, 
the soft curls, as he tried to soothe her. To his 
earnes! questionings, she returned but one answer: 

** Some time, John, you shall know all.” 

If Nellie ever looked with a startled sense of 
wrong on the promise she had pledged, she felt 
no regret, as her heart whispered, that though 
her own were aching, she would not bring unhap- 
piness to another; judging his by the depth of 
her own wasted love, she worfld save him the blow 
that had fallen on her; and binding together the 
broken threads of her life, she would yield to him 
all a wife's tender respect, and in duty strive to 
bury the memory of the unhappy past. 

Meanwhile, Philip, in his distant city home, had 
learned from Gertrude’s lips, whose conscience 
had never been quite at rest, of the deceptive 
part she had played to test Nellie’s love ; and with 
that.as a plea for her indifference, which now with 
all leve’s confidence he believed to be assumed, he 
determined to lose no time, but seeking Nellie in 
her distant cottage home, tell her of the love he 
had once thought so hopeless. 

It was one of those golden sunsets in October— 
a mild, beautiful hour, and Nellie had sought a 
rustic bench, at the end of a long line of trees that 
screened her from the house, and sat thinking ot 
just such an hour, two months before, when she 


sunset together. 

Philip Sydney had at that moment entered, un- 
announced, the presence of Mrs. Westbrook, 
startling that usually unexcitable old lady into an 
expression of astonishment unusual to her. His 
first eager inquiry was for Nellie, and she told 
him where he could find her. Nellie, lost in 
thought, raised her head mechanically at the 
sound of approaching footsteps, but she sprung 
to her feet with a startled cry as Philip stood be- 
fore her, and it was some moments before she 
recovered herself sufficiently to answer his joyous 
salutation. He drew her tenderly to her sea 
forgetting to remove the arm he had placed roun 
her, saying, as he bent his eyes, dark with a 





tender love-light, upon her face : 


up at them, she added, as she turned, 


“What startled you so at seeing me, Nellie—my 
unexpected a ? And can you not guess 
what brought me here, darling?” and im his 
eagerness he did not wait for an answer, but in 
deep, passionate tones pleaded for her love, telling 
her what Constance had told him, bidding him 
hope when all was despair. His face was lit with 
eager hope as he paused, waiting for her answer. 
The.face turned toward his had been growing 
white and more grief-stricken, and as he finished, 
she moaned : 

“Tf Thad only known this sooner; but now it 
ip too late, too late.” 

She repeated the words in a low, mournful tone, 
as though all that made life dear was dead to her, 
while Philip, with whitening lips and frightened 
look, dared ict guess their import, but said, as 
he seized her hand ‘ 

“Look up, darling, arid tell me, for heaven’s 
sake, Whiat this means ?” 

That dreary look still slept in the sad eyes, and 
the white pencilings still lingered round the 
mouth, as she told bim how, weary Gertrude’s 
words had made life seom to her; how she had 
alitiost prayed to die: and then, of the promise 
that bound her to another, holding the cup of 
happiness froni her lips. 

In vain Philip plead with her, telling her that 
she had no right to sacrifice two ‘lives for one; 
that it was wrong to perjure herself at the 
altar, with her heart in the keeping of another. 
But it was useless, She reasoned that ber duty 
lay with him to whom she had pledged herself, 
and though her heart plead wildly for him, she 
could not prove recreant to her promise. In his 
utter wretchedness Philip was almost tempted to 
reproach her for her unjust cruelty to him; but 
one glance at that face, white with the stamp of 
miséry, and the words were forgotten, as, ip & 
sudden révulsion of feeling, he drew her slight 
form toward hini, and showering passionate kisses 
on the pale, upturned face, he entreated her, by 
every endearing name, to recall her words. 

She raised herself from his arms, and drew 
away fiom the hand that would have held her, 
saying, in a tofie she struggled to make calm: 

‘Tt can never be, Philip; and though my heart 
is breaking, we must part here and now, for 
ever.” 
| He looked at her for one monwnt, with a wild, 

yearning gaze, and then seizing her >assive 
hand, he pressed it convulsively to his lips, 
breathed one heart-thrilli:g fvrewell, and he was 
gone, leaving her alone wit) Ler dead hopes and 
broken heart. 

Autumn glided into winter, winter into spring, 
and when the trees hung thick witb blossoms, and 
the air was musical with the sone of birds, there 
was @& wedding at the old villae church; and 
though the bfide’s face was as white as the dress 
she wore, and gossips predicte? with a mournful 
shake of the head an early deatl: to sweet Nellie 
Westbrook, so soon to be Nellie Hargrave, and 





and Philip had watched the glory ot a summer Hen 


those who knew her best talked of how the 
| bright girl they once knew had changed, the proud 
| bridegroom stood with 4 tender, triumphant 
smile on his face, never dreaming of the sacrifice 
that young heart was making for him. He had 
never asked an explanation of her strange tears, 
the night she had promised to be his, and she 
never again spoke of it. 

But though she is his wife, she cannot quite for- 
get; and sometimes when she is alone, her tears 
fall thick and fast on a fittle morocco case, as she 
looks on its treasured contetits--a spray of myrtle 
that yet retains its graceful curvs, and a withered 
rosebud, Faded relics of faded hop®Se 








Facts Asovt Mustc.—In the early ages of 
Christianity, the power of music in adding to religious 
solemnity was fully appreciated, and many of the 
fathers and most distinguished prelates cultivated the 
auxiliary science. St. Gregory expressly sent over 
Augustine, the monk, with some singers, who entered 
the eity of Canterbury singing a litany in the Gregorian 
chant, which extended the number of the four tones 
of St. Ambrose to eight. A school for church music 
was established at Canterbury: and it was also taught 
in the diocese of Durbam and Weremouth, St. Dunstap 
was a celebrated musician, and was accused of having 
invented a most wonderful magic harp; it was, perbaps, 
to prove that the accusation was false that he took the 
devil by the noge with a pair of tongs. This ingenious 
saint is said to be the inventor of organs, one of which 
he bestowed on the abbey of Malmesbury. It appears, 
however, that instruments resembling the organ were 
known as early as $64, and were described in 1 Greek 
epigram atiributed to Julian the Apostate, in which he 
says, ‘‘I beheld reeds of a new species, the growth of 
each other, and a brazen soil; such as are not agitated 
by the winds, but by a blast that rushes from a leathern 
cavern beneath their roots; while a robust mortal, 
running with swift fingers over the concordant keys, 
makes them, as they smoothly-dance, emit melodious 
sounds.” The influence of music on the fair sex has 
long been acknowledged, and this advantage has 

roved fa'al to some artists who had recourse to its 
fascinat ing powers; Mark Smeaton was involved in the 
misforiunes of Anne Boleyn; Thomas Abel, who taught 
harmo ‘y to Catharine, met with a similar fate; and 
David Rizzio was not more fortunate. They were, 
perhaps, too much ——— with the ideas of Cloten; 
“T am advis’d to give her music o’ mornings; they say 
it will penetrate.” 


At a meeting of an Agricultural Society in 
land, a Mr. Juett, who is described as a farmer of 
standing in the neighborhood, where he has lived 
for fifty years, made a speech in which he maintained 
that education had been a positive injury to the labor- 
ing classes, since its effect had been to make the men 
think more of themselves and their families, and less of 
the masters. It is evident that Mr. Juett has not been 
injured by education, but his remarks are noticeable 
only as showing the opinions held by a clues ot 
who are called conservatives. hink «~~ it 
considered a bad thiug for a man to think were 

of if and his family than of such masters as Mr. 
Juett shows he evidently is. 


*‘Wuerz was John Rogers burned tc 
death?” said the teacher to me, in « comman/‘ing 


voice. 
I couldn't tell; to the next—no ancwer. 
“Joshua knows,” said a little girl at the foot of the 


clase. 
“Well,” said the teacher, “if Joshua knows he may 
“In the firei” said Joshua, looking very wise 
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TWO GARDENS. “I dare say it was, my dear.” “ He went up to London to see a lawyer about | not his chief business, And had Mr. Musselboro 
LioW STRANGE, garden plot rans down * And had we better do; or what had we | this of the ” said Mrs. Orawley. | been asked what was his he would have 
To t as “The was very and on the next da probetsy given anevasive answer. At rate, in 
meet my plot against the walk! “ No’ —I should say. Let him fight his he won ov weak thet ib cowl neh leave hie bed. e city, and among le who endondiant elie 
And by the window, toward the town, own battle. If we interfere, we may proba! only Dr. has been wary Kind, says that we matters, he would not have said that he was @ 
With mine your own green laurels talk! § | make her more stubborn in cli to her not comeives, Sab he it must | stock-broker, Both Mr. Broughton and Mr. Mus- 
idea.” boiné time béfore hé can ave the house. He | selboro bought and sold a good deal, but it was 
Each morn and eve the same old ways **T think she will cling to it.” 8 low fever on and wants a chiefly on account, e shares which were 
We : wn eneet Gite Oe k “For a time sae will, 1 dare say, And it will | His mind has wai once or twice; and he has —— t and sold very generally did not pass from 
We lonod iz ~+}red om | be best that she should. He himself will respect | asked for you, and I think it will be love, , hand to hand ; but the difference in the of 
° in your unmarried days ! her for it afterward.” | that you should come home, I know you will not | the shares did do so, And then they had another 
So near your lips, I dare not hark ! | Thus it was agreed between them that they mind it when I say that I think he would like to little business between them. They lent money 
should say nothing to Grace about the letter, un- | have you here; Dr. Turner says that the illness on interest. And in this business there was & 
And when we meet there is no bow, less Grace should first speak to them. is chiefly owing to his not having food.” | third partner, whose name did not appear on the 
Nor smile, nor motion of the head; Grace read her letter over and over It pf course she would ‘0 at once. | dirty door-post. That third partner was Mrs. Van 
bb tinen Fen pausied Uilihing how : was =! yt et pt she had ever —the oon — Dele, al 9 a it intist go home. | ret the pee = o- Ma onrey’ Bag | 
. | first letter she ever received from any man ou send me 6 8 . Conway Dalrymple intended to portr 
Two lives became so strangely dead. | except her father and ele the first, almost, Then Mrs. Dale read the letter. Of course they | driving a nail into Slecra’s head. 


Oft when your harp the sweetest sounds, 
Or from, my neighbor’s walls I hear, 


At twilight, walking in my grounds, 
Your voice in songs, alas! too dear, 


I marvel how we live who lean, 

And know we lean, our living weight 
Still on each other. Is’t for sin 

That such a burden falls too late? 


Our gardens are so near, and yet 
How wide apart our lives must be 

We best can tell, whose stars are set 
Asunder till eternity. 


You train your rose ; at times I see 
Your fingers pluck some withered flowers : 


But, ah, you dare not raise to me 
Those eyes afire with Love’s lost hours! 


THE LAST CHRONICLE OF 
BARSET. 


BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 











CHAPTER XXXVI.—GRACE CRAWLEY RETURNS HOME. 


Asoot this time Grace Crawley received two let- 
ters, the first of them reaching her while John 
Eames was still at the cottage, and the other im- 
mediately after his returnto London. They both 
help to tell our story, and our reader sh: ere- 
fore, read them if he so pleases—or, rather, he 
shall read the first and as much of the second as 


is necessary for him. Grace’s gnswer to the first 


letter we shall see also. Her anawer to the second 
will be told in a very fey words. The first was 
from Major Grantly, and the task of answering 
that was by no mexnag easy to Grace. 


““Cospy Lopez, February, 186—. 


“‘ DEARYt Grace—I told you when I parted 
from v.m, that I should write to you, and I think 
it Lest to do so at once, in order that you may 

y understand me. Spoken words are soon for- 

j gotten ””—“‘I shall never forget his words,” Grace 
- said to berself, as she read this—‘‘and are not 
always as plain as they might be. Dear Grace, I 
suppose I ought not to say co, but I fancied when 
I parted from you at Alli m, that I had suc- 
ceeded in making myself dear to you. I believe 
a to be so true in spirit, that you were unable 

conceal from me the fact that you love me. I 
shall believe that this is so, till I am deliberately 
and solemnly assured by yourself that it is not so 
—and I conjure you to think what is due both to 
ages 4 and to myself, before you allow yourself 

think of making such an assurance unless it be 
strictly true. 

“I have already told my own friends that I 
have asked you to be my wife. I tell you this, in 
order that you may know how little effect your 
answer to me has had toward inducing me to give 
youup. What you said about your father and 
your has no weight with me, and ought ul- 
timately to have none with you. This iness 
of your father’s is a great misfortune—so great 
that, probably, had we not known each other be- 
fore i a it might have prevented our 

‘Ano bad thet belore 1 sappened, and before it hap- 
we met before it happened, an 

od I bad dptormained to oak you to bo wife. 

at should I have to think of myself if I allowed 
‘my heart to be altered by such a cause as that? 

‘I have only further to say that I love you bet- 
ter than any one in the world, and that it is my 
best hope that you will be my wife. I will not 
press you till this affair of your father’s has been 
settled ; but when that is over I shall look for my 
reward without reference to its result. Not that 
I doubt the result if there be anything like justice 
in England ; but that your debt to me, if you owe 
me aD debt, will be altogether irrespective of 
that. as 1 suppose, you will remain at Alling- 
ton for some time longer, I shall not see you 
after the trial is over. As soon as that is dove, I 
will come to you wherever you are. Inthe mean- 
time I shall look for an answer to this; and if it 
be true that you love me, dear, dear Grace, pray 


have the to tell me so. 
“ Most affectionately your own, 
*Henry GRANTLY.” 


When the letter was given to Grace across the 
breakfast-table, both Dale and suspect- 
ed that it came from Major Grantly, but not a 
word was — —! it. When —. -_ 
hesitating hand, broke the envelope, neither o! 
her friends looked 
own, and Mrs. Dale qpenet the newspaper. 


face 

that the letter must be from Major Grantly. Grace 
herself could not read it, though her eye ran down 
over the two es, catching a word here and a 
word there. e had looked at the name at once, 
and had seen the manner of his signature. ‘‘ Most 
affectionately your own!” What was she to 
say to him? Twice, thrice, as she sat at the 
breakfast-table, she turned the page of the letter. 
and at each turning she read the ure. And 
tead the beginning, ‘‘ Dearest More 
that she did not really read till she had got 
the letter away with her into the seclusion of her 


FE 








! 





| that had ever been written to her by any other 
| than her own special friends. The wo: 

were very Strange to her ear. He had told her 
when he left her that he would write to her, and | go at once, 


erefore she had looked forward to the event 


it would be much more distant—and she had tri 
to make herself believe that when it did come it 
would be very different from this letter which she 
now possessed. He will tell me that he has al- 
tered his mind. He ought to do so, It is not 
proper that he should still think of me when we 
are in such dis . But now the letter had 
come, and she acknowledged the truth of his say- 
ing that writtgn words were clearer in their ex- 
pression than those simply spoken. 
could ever forget a syllable that he said.” Yet 
=a held the | in her neal, she pe that it 
oe a a was a thing at whic C) 
could look in coming years, whee he and she 
might be far s art—a thing at which she could 
look with pride in remembering that he had 

thought her worthy of it. 

Neither on that day nor on the next did she 
uink of her answer, nor on the third or the fourth 
with any seedy thinkin ing. She knew that an 
answer to be written, and she felt that the 
sooner it was written the easier might be the 
writing ; but she felt also that it should not be 
tten too quickly. A week should first —~ 
@ thought, and therefore a week was allowed to 


elapse, and then the day for writing her answer 
came. She had spoken no word about it either to 
Mrs. Dale or to 


>. She had longed to do so, 
but had feared. Even bye) = she should speak 
to Lily, she could not be led by Lily’s advice. Her 
letter, whatever it might be, must be her own let- 
ter. She would admit of no dictation. She must 
say her own say, let her say it ever so pas As 

uld have 


| to the manner of saying it, Lily’s aid wo 


been invaluable ; but she feared that she could 


not secure that aid without compromising her | 


own power of action—her own individuality ; and, 
therefore, she said ne word about the letter either 
to Lily or to Lily’s mother. 

On a certain morning she fixed herself at her 


desk to write her letter. She had known that her | 


task would be difficult, but she had little known 
how difficult it would be. 


attempt she did not get it written at all. How 


| was she to begin? He had called her “ Dearest 
| Grace ;” and this mode of beginning seemed as | 


easy as it was sweet. ‘It is very easy for a gen- 
tleman,” she said to herself, ‘because he may 
Em what he pleases.” She wrote the words, 
“Dearest Henry,” on a scrap of paper, and im- 
mediately tore it into fragments, as though she 
were ashamed of having written them. She knew 
that she would not dare to send away a letter 
beginning with such words. She would not even 
have dared to let such words in her own hand- 
y remain within the recesses of her own 
little desk, ‘‘ Dear Major Grantly,” she began at 
length. It seemed to her to be very ugly, but 
after much consideration she believed it to be 
correct. On the second day the letter was written 


as follows : 
“ Ariinaton, Thursday. 
“My Dear Mayor Grantity—I do not know 


how I ought to answer your kind letter, but I must | 
much flattered by your | 
can not understand why | 


tell ~ that I am ve 
great goodness to me. 

you should think so much of me, but I suppose it 
is because you have felt for ail our misfortunes, I 
will not say anything about what might have hap- 
pened, if it had not been for papa’s disgrace; 
as far as I can help it, I will not of it; but i 
am sure that I ought not to think about loving 
any one, that is, in the way you mean, while we 
are in such trouble at home. I shoul 
to meet any of your great friends, knowing that I 
had brought nothi 
I should feel that 
an any- 


o glare that I am quite in e: rnest about 
this. I know that a gentleman ought not to marry 
any girl to do himself and his family an injury by 
it; and I know that if I were to make such a mar- 
riage I should be unhappy ever afterward, even 
though I loved the man ever so dearly, with all 
my heart.” 

[These last words she had underscored at first, 
but the doing so had been the unconscious expres- 


sion of her own affection, and had been done with | 


no desire on her part to convey that expression 


tohim. But on reading the words she discovered | 


their latent meaning, and wrote it all again. 
“Therefore, I know that it will be best that I 
should wish you good-by, and I do so, thanking 
you again and again for your goodness to me, 
“Believe me to be, yours very sincerely, 
“Grace CRAWLEY.” 





at her. Lily had a letter of her | 
But | 


im ible not to perceive that her | 
became red with blush ahd then they knew | 


| question unanswered. So she 





The letter when it was written was hateful to 
her; but she had tried her hand at it again and 
again, and had found that she could do nothing 
better. There was much in his letter that she 
had not attempted to answer. He had implored 
her to tell him whether or no she did in truth love 
him. Of course she loved him. He knew that 
well enough. Why should she answer any such 

uestion? There was a way of answering it, in- 

eed, which might serve her turn—or, rather, 
serve his, of which the was thinking more than ot 


her own. She might say that she did not love | 
him. It would be a lie, and he would know that | 


it would be a lie. But still it might serve the 
turn. She did not like the idea of writing such a 
lie as that, but nevertheless she considered the 
matter. It would be very wicked; but still, if it 
would serve the turn, —_ it not be well to write 
it? But at last she reflected that, after all, the 
doing of the thing was in her own hands. She 
could refuse to marry this man without burdening 
her conscience with any lie about it. It only re- 
that she should be firm. She a . 

fore, from the falsehood, and left her lover's 

t her letter 
and directed it, and cacried it hereell the village 


On the day after this, she the second letter, 
and that she showed imm tely to Mrs. Dale. 
It was from ber mother, and was written to tell 
her that her father was seriously ill, 


of it 


“Not that I | 





On that day of her first | 





not dare | 


with me but dis . And | 
} f was Going an in fn to dear 
Edith, which would be worse to me 








would send her. 


Would she go on that day, or on 
the next? Might it not be better to wri 


and say that she was going? But Grace would has been described. 
r| 


“T know it will be a comfort to mamma ; and 


which had now come; but she had thought that , know that he is worse than mamma says.”» 


Of course there was no more to be said, and she 


| was dispatched to the station. Before she went 


Mrs. Dale asked after her purse. 
“If there is any trouble about mon 


But Grace assured her that there was no trouble 


| about money—for her journey. Then Lily took 
| her aside and produced two 


ean new five-pound 
notes. 

“Grace, dear, you won’t be ill-natured. You 
know I have a little fortune of my own, You 
know I can give them without missing them.” 

Grace threw herself into her friend’s arms and 
wept, but would have none of her money. 

. Buy a present from me for your mother— 
I love, though I do not know her.” 

‘I will give her your love,” Grace said, “ but 
nothing else.” And then she went. 





CHAPTER XXXVU.—HOOK COURT. 


Mrz. Dosss Broventon and Mr. Musselboro 
were sitting togenet on a certain morning at their 
office in the city peng | the affairs of their 
joint business, Th city office was a very poor 
place indeed, in comparison with the fine house 
which Mr. Dobbs occupied at the West End ; but 
then city offices are poor places, and there are 
certain city occupations which seem to enjoy the 
greater credit the poorer are the material circum- 
stances by which they are surrounded. Turnin, 
out of a lane which turns out of Lombard stree 
there is a desolate, forlorn-looking, dark alley, 
which is called Hook Court. e entrance to this 
alley is beneath the first floor of one of the houses 
in the lane, and in peeing er this covered wa 
the visitor to the place finds himself in a sm 
paved square court, at the. two further corners of 
which there are two open doors ; for in Hook Court 
there are only two houses. ‘Chere is No. 1 Hook 
Court and No. 2 Hook Court. The entire premises 
indicated by No, 1 are occupied by a firm of wine 
and spirit merchants, in connection with whose 
trade one side and two — of the court are 
always lumbered with crates, hampers and wooden 
cases. And nearly in the middle of the court, 
though somewhat more to the wine merchants 
side than to the other, there is alwa; gaping 
open a trap-door, leading down to vaults below ; 
and over the trap there is a great board, with a 
bright advertisement in very large letters : 


BURTON & BANGLES, 
HIMALAYA WINES, 
22s. 6d. per dozen. 


And this notice is so bright and so large, and the 
trap-door is so conspicuous in the court, that no 
visitor, even to No. a, ever afterward can quite 
divest his memory of those names, Burton & 
Bangles, Himalaya Wines. It may therefore be 
acknowledged that Burton & Bangles have 
achieved their object in putting up the notice. 
The house No, 2, small as it seems to be, standin 

in the jamb of a corner, is divided among differen 
om my oe poner ees = in — = 
upon the very di of thedoorway. Nothing 
oan be sneve venerable than the contrast between 


| Burton & Bangles and these other city gentlemen 


in the method taken by them in de their 
resence to visitors in the court. The names of 
Dobbs a and A. Musselboro—the Chris- 


tian —— 4 Mr. ae —h | 
on one of those posts, not jo ether 
by any visible “ and,” 80 as to pod oan boldly that 


they were partners, but in close vicinity—showing 
at least that the two gentlemen would be found in 
apartments very near to other. And on the 
first floor of this house Dobbs Broughton and his 
iviend did occupy three rooms—or rather two 
rooms and a closet—between them. The larger 
and front room was tenanted by an old clerk, who 
sat within a rail in one corner of it, And there 
was a bro ehort counter which jutted out 
from the wall into the middle of the room, 
invended for the use of such of the public as might 
come miscellaneous business with 
Dobbs Broughton or Augustus Musselboro, But 
any one accustomed to the look of offices might 
have seen with half an eye that very little busi- 
ness was ever done on that counter. ym A _ 
large room was a smaller one, belonging 
Broughton, in the furnishing and arrangement of 
whick some regard had been to comfort. 
The room was —— and there was a sofa in 
it, though a very old one, and two arm-chairs and 
a mahogany office-table, and a cellaret, which was 
enerally well supplied with wine which Dobbs 


roughton did et ont of the vaults of his 
neighbors, Burton & gles. Behind this again, 
but with a 


te entrance from the [awern 
was the closet; and this closet was ially 
devoted to the use of Mr. Musselboro. oset as 
it was—or ss as it might have been called 
—it contained a table and two chairs; and it had 
a window of its own, which opened out upon a 
blank wall, which was distant from it not above 
four feet. As the house to which the wall belonged 
was four stories high, it would sometimes happen 
that Mr. Musselboro’s cupboard was rather dark. 
But this mattered the less, as in these days Mr. 
Musselboro seldom used it. Mr. Musselboro, who 
was very constant at his place of business—much 
more constant than his friend, Dobbs Broughton 
—was geverally to be found in his friend’s room. 
Only on some ial occasions, on which it was 
thought expedient that the commercial world 
should be made to understand that Mr. A tus 
Musselboro had an individual existence of his own, 

really seat himself in the dark 
. Dobbs hton, had he been asked 
what was his trade, w have said that he was 


he any 
a barrister though he 


pas Be peaches ebar. I do not say that Mr. 
Broughton never sold stock ; but the buying 
of stock for other people was certainly 


j h will not é y oe | 
| journey, or any thing, you will not scruple to come 
| to me as to an old frend.” 


| minutes, when Bro 
' of his pocket, and 








On a certain morning Mr. Broughton and Mr. 


first, , Musselboro were sitting together in the office which 


ey were in Mr, Broughton’s 
room, and occupied each an arm-chair on the 
different sides of the fire. Mr. Musselboro was 
— close to the table, on which a ledger was 


open before him, and he had a pen and ink before 
him, as though he had been at work, Dobbs 
Broughton had a small betting-book in his hand, 


and was seated with his feet up against the side 
of the fire-place. Both men wore their hats, and 
the aspect of the room was not the of a 
place of business, They had been silent a few 
hton took his cigar-case out 


bled off the end of a cigar, 
Maan to lighting it. : ¢ 

You had better not smoke here this morning, 
Dobbs,” said Musselboro, 

" Why shouldn’t I smoke in my own room?” 

“Because she'll be here just now.” 

“What dol care? If you think I’m going to 
be afraid of Mother Van you’re mistaken. Let 
come what may, I’m not going to live under her 
thumb.” 

8o he lighted his cigar. 

** All right,” said Musselboro, and he took up 
his pen and went to work at his book. ; 

‘What is she coming here for this morning ?” 


asked Broughton. 

“To look after her money. What should she 
come for ?” 

“She gets herinterest. Idon’t suppose there’s 
better paid money in the city.” : 

“She hasn’t got what was coming to her at 


Christmas yet.” 

“And this is February. What would she have? 
She had better put her dirty money into the three 
per cents., if she’s frightened at having to wait a 
week or two.” 

** Can she have it to-day?” 

‘What, the whole of it? Of course she can’t. 
You know that as well as Ido, She can have four 
hundred pounds if she wants it. But seeing all 
she gets out of the concern, she has no right to 
= foritin that way. She is the —— old usurer 

ever came across in my life.” 

‘Of course she likes her money.” 

‘Likes her money! By George she does ; her 
own and anybody else’s that she can get hold of. 
For a downright leech recommend me always to a 
woman, When a woman does go in for it, she is 
much more thorough than any man.” 

Then Broughton turned over the little pages of 
his book, and Musselboro pondered over the big 
pages of his book, and there was silence for a 
quarter of an hour. 

“* There’s ag seyny J about nine hundred and 
fifteen pounds due to her,” said Musselboro. 

‘*T dare say there is.” 

It would be a very good thing to let her have 
it, if you’ve got it. The whole of it this morning, 
I mean.” 

“Tf! Yes, if!” said Brought@ 

“I know there’s more than that at the bank.” 

* And I’m to draw out every shilling that there 
is! I’llsee mother Van—further first, She can 
have five hundred pounds if she likes it—and the 
rest ina fortnight. Or she can have my note-of- 
hand for it all at fourteen days.” 

** She won’t like that at all,” said Musselboro, 

“Then she must lump it. I’m not going to 
bother myself about her. I’ve ney nearly as 
much money in it as she has, and we're in a boat 
together. If she comes here bothering, you’d 
better tell her so.” 

** You'll see her yourself?” 

‘Not unless she comes within the next ten 
minutes, Imustgodowntothe court. I said I’d 
be there by twelve. I’ve got somebody I want to 


see.” 

“T would stay if I were you.” 

“Why sho I stay for her? If she thinks 
that I'm going to make myself her clerk, she’s 


| mistaken, It may be all very well for you, Mussy, 


but it won’t do for me. I’m not dependent on her, 
and I don’t want to marry her daughter.” 

** It will simply end in her demanding to have 
her money back again.” 

** And how will she get it ?” said Dobbs Brough- 
ton. “I haven’t a doubt in life but she’d take it 
to-morrow if she could put her hands upon it. 
And then, after a bit, when she began to find that 
she didn’t like four per cent., she’d bring it back 
again. But nobody can do business after such a 
fashion as that. For the last three years she’s 
drawn close upon two thousand a year for less than 
eighteen thousand pounds. When a woman wants 
to do that, she can’t have her money in her pocket 
every Monday Wy p> 

“But you've done better than that yourself, 
Dobbs.” 

“Of course I have. And who has made the 
connection: and who has done the work? I 
sup she doesn’t think that I’m to have all the 
sweat and that she is to have all the profit.” 

rs # ee talk of work, Dobbs, it is I that have 
done the most of it.” 

This Mr. Musselboro said in a very serious 
voice, and with a look of much reproach. 

‘* And you’ve been paid for what you’ve done. 
Come, Mussy, you’d better not turn against me ; 
you'll never get your change out of that. Even 
if you marry the daughter that won’t give you 
the mother’s money. She'll stick to every shilling 
of it till she dies ; and she'd take it with her then 
if she knew how.” ‘ 

Having said this, he got up from his chair, put 
his little book into his pocket, and walked out of 
the office. He pushed his way across the court, 
which was more than ordinarily crowded with the 
implements of Burton & Bangles’s trade, and as 
he passed under the covered way he encountered 
at the entrance an old woman geiting out of a cab. 
The old woman was, of course, Mother Van, as 
her partner, Mr. Dobbs Broughton, irreverently 
called her. F 

“Mrs, Van Siever, how d’ye do? Let me give 
you a hand. Fare from South Kensington? I 
always give the fellows three shillings.” 

* You don’t mean to tell me it’s six miles” 

And she tendered a florin to the man. 

“ Can’t take tat ma’am,” said the cabman, 

“Can't take it! But you must take it. Brough- 
ton, just get a policeman, will you?” 

Dobbs Broughton satisfied the driver out of hia 


own pocket, and the cab was driven away. 
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with him, and it’s all. settled. ood-morning. 
T'll see you at the West End in a day or two.” 

Then he made his way out into Lombard street, 

and Mrs. Van Siever picked her steps across the 
and mounted the stairs, and made her way 
=. ag room in which Mr. Musselboro was 

“‘Somebody’s been smoking, Gus,” she said, 
= L.; y~" as she ber =i the room. 

's nothing new here,” he replied, as he 
got up from his chair. f — 

“There’s no good being done when men sit and 
> -- ad their work. Is it you, or he, or boih 

“Well—it was Broughton was smoking just 
now. I don’t smoke of a morning myself.” 

b A wor made him get up and run away when I 

“* How can I tell, Mrs. Van Siever?” said Mus- 
selboro, leughing, “Tf he did run away when 
you came, 1 suppose it was because he didn’t 
want to see you.” 

‘* And why shouldn’t he want to see me? Gus, 
I expect the truth from you. How are things 
going on here ?” 

To this question Mr, Musselboro made no im- 
mediate answer, but tilted himself back in his 
chair, and took his hat off, and put his thumbs 
into the armholes of his waistcoat, and looked 
his patroness full in the face. 

“Gus,” said she again, ‘I do expect the truth 
from you. How are things going on here.” 
“There'd be a good business—if he’d only keer 


ings together. 

“But he’s idle. ‘Isn’t he idle?” 
**Confoundedly idle,” said Musselboro. 

“ And he drinks—don’t he drink in the day?” 


‘Like the mischief, some days ; but that isr’t 
the worst of it.” 

** And what is the worst of it ?” 

_“Newmarket—that’s the rock he’s going to 
pieces on,” 

**You don’t mean to say he takes the money 
out of the business for that?” And Mrs. Van 
Siever’s face, as she asked the question, expressed 
almost a tragic horror. “If I thought that I 
wouldn’t give him an hour’s mercy.”’ 

**When a man bets he doesn’t well know what 
money he uses. 1 can’t say that he takes money 


know what is his own and what isn’t. If your 
money was in my name, I could keep a hand on 
it—but as it is not, [ can do nothing. I can see 
that what is put out is put out fairly well; and 
when I think of it, Mrs. Van Siever, it is quite 
wonderful that we’ve lost so little. It has been 
next to nothing, That has been my doing—and 
that’s abgut all that I can do.” 

“You must know whether he has used my 
money for his own purposes or not.” 

“Tf you ask me, I think he has,” said Mr. Mus- 
selboro. . 

“Then I'll go into it, and I'll find it out, and if 
it is 80, a8 sure as my name is Van Siever, 1’ll sew 
him up.” 

ane meee which terrible threat, the cld 
woman drew a chair to the table and seated her- 
self fairly down, as though she were determined 
to go through all the books of the office before 
she quitted that room. Mrs. Van Siever in her 
ne ey habiliments was not a thing so terrible to 

ook at as she had been in her wiggeries at Mrs. 
Dobbs Broughton’s dinner-table. Her curls were 
laid aside altogether, and she wore simply a 
front beneath her close bonnet—and avery old 
front, too, which was not loudly offensive because 
it told no lies. Her eyes were as bright, and her 
little wizen face was as sharp as ever; but the 
wizen face and the bright eyes were not so much 
amiss as seen together with the old dark brown 
silk dress which she now wore, as they bad been 
with the wiggeries and the evening finery. Even 
now, in her morning costume, in her work-a-day 
business dress, as we may call it, she looked to 
be very old—so old that nobody could guess her 
age. People attempting to guess would say that 
she must be at least over eighty. And yet she 
was wiry, and strong, and nimble. It was not be- 
cause he was feebie that she was thought to be 
s0 old. They who so judged of her were led to 
their opinion by the extreme thinness of her face, 
and by the brightness of her eyes, joined to the 
depth of the hollows in which they lay, and the 
red margin by which they were surrounded. It 
was not really the fact that Mrs. Van Siever was 
80 very aged, for she had still some years to live 
before she would reach eighty, but that she was 
such a weird old woman, so small, so ghastly, and 
80 ugly! 

“T'll sew him up, if he’s been robbing me,” she 
said. ‘I will, indeed.” 

And she stretched out her hand to grab at the 
ledger which Musselboro had been using. 

“You won’t understand anything from that,” 
said he, pushing the book over to her. 

“ You can explain it to me.” 

“That’s all straight sailing, that is.” 

* And where does he keep the figures that ain’t 
straight sailing? That’s the book I want to see.” 
“There is no such book.” 8 

“Look here. Gus, if I find you are deceiving 
me |'ll throw you overboard as sure as I ama 
living woman. I will, indeed. I have no mercy. 
I’ve stuck to you, and made a man of you, and I 
expect you to stick to me.” — ; 

*Not much of a man,” said Musselboro, with a 
touch of scorn in his voice. 

“You've never had a shilling yet but what I 
gave you.” 

“Yes, Ihave. I’ve had what I worked for, and 
worked, confounded hard, too.” } 

“Look here, Musselboro ; if you are going to 
bs acy me over, just tell me so, and let us begin 

air,” 


“Tm not going to throw you over. I’ve always 
been on the square with you. Why don’t you 
trust me out and out, and then I could do a deal 
better for you? You ask me now about your 
money. I don’t know about your money, \. 
Van Siever. How am I to know anything about 
your money, Mrs. Van Siever? You don’t give 
me any power of keeping s hand upon Dobbs 


Broughton. I su ou have security from 
Dobbs hnton. | at I don’t know what security 
you ha an Siever. He owes you now 
£915 16s. 2d. on last year’s account ?” 


%, doesn’t he give me a check for the 


m 
“He says he can’t it. You may have 
£500, and the rest when he can give it you, Or 





The lady remained there closeted with Mr. 
Musselboro for an hour after that, and did, ] 
—_ at length learn something more as to the 
details of her partner’s business, than her faith- 
ful servant, Mr. Musselboro, had at first found 
himself able to give her. And at last they came 
to friendly and confidential terms, in the midst of 
which the personal welfare of Mr. Dobbs Brougl- 
ton was, I fear, somewhat forgotten. Not that 
Mr. Musselboro palpably and plaiuly threw his 
friend overboard. Hie ook his friend’s part— 
alleging excuses for him and pleading some facts. 

“Of course, you know, a man like that is fond 
of pleasure, Mrs. Van Siever. He has been at it 
more or less all his life. I don’t suppose he ever 
missed a Derby or an Oaks, or the cup at Ascot, 
or the Goodwood in his life.” 

‘*He’ll have to miss them before long, I'm 
thinking,” said Mrs. Van Siever. 

** And as to not cashing up, you must remember, 
Mrs, Van Siever, that ten per cent. won’t come ii 
quite as regularly as four or five. When you go 
for high interest there must be hitches here and 
there, There must, indeed, Mrs. Van Siever.” 

“T know all about it,” said Mrs. Van Siever, ‘Ti 
he gave it me as soon as he got it himself, I 
shouldn’t complain, Never mind. He’s only got 
to give me my little bit of money out of the 
business, and then he and I will be all square. 
You come and see Clara, this evening, Gus.’ 

Then Mr. Musselboro put Mrs. Van Siever into 
another cab, and went out upon ’Change—hang- 
ing about the bank and standing in Thread- 
needle street, talking to other men like himself. 
When he saw Dobbs Broughton he told that gen- 
tleman that Mrs. Van Siever had been in her 
tantrums, but that he had managed to pacify her 
before she left Hock Court. 

‘I’m to take her the check for the five hundred 
to-night,” he said. 





CHAPTER XXXVIII.—JAEL, 


On the first of March, Conway Dalrymple’s 
easel was put up in Mrs. Dobbs Broughton’s 
boudoir, up-stairs, the canvas was placed upon it, 
on which the outlines of Jael ana Sisera had been 
already drawn, and Mrs. Broughton and Clara 


| Van Siever and Conway Dalrymp!e were assembled 





ithe ladies were bound to obey. 


i 


| 


| luncheon. 


that isn’t his own. Situated as I am. I don’t | “th, the view of steady art work. But before we 
3 ? 


sce how they began their work together, we will 
go back for a moment to John Eames on his 
return to his London lodgings. The first thing 
every man does when he returns home after an 
absence, is to look at his letters, and John Eames 
looked at his, There were not very many. There 
was a note marked ‘‘ immediate,” from Sir Raffle 
Bufile, in which Sir R. had scrawled in four lines 
a notification that he shou!d be driven to an 
extremity of inconvevience if Eames were not at 
his post at half-past nine on the following morn- 
ing. 

3 . I think I see myself there at that hour,” said 

ohn, 

There was a notification of a house dinner, 
which he was asked to join, at his club, and a 
card for an evening gathering at Lady Glencora 
Palliser’s—procured for him by his friend Conway 
—and an invitation to dinner at the house of his 
uncle, Mr. Toogood; and there was a scented 
note in the handwriting of a lady, which he did 
not recognize, ‘‘ My nearest and dearest — 

. D. M.,”’ he said as he opened the note 
looked at the signature. Then he read the letter 
trom Miss Demolines : 


“My Dear Mr. Eames.—Pray come to me at 
once. I know that you are to be back to-morrow. 
Do not lose an hour if you can help it. I shall be 
at home at half-past five. 
of has been begun. But it certainly shall not go 
on. In one way or another it must be 
vented. I won’t say another word till I see you, 
but pray come at once, Yours always, 


M. D. M. 
“Thursday. 
“Poor mamma isn’t very well, so you had better 
ask for me.” 


** Beautiful,” said Johnny, as he read the nutee 
**There’s nothing I like so much as a mystery— 
especially if it’s about nothing. I wonder why 
she is 0 desperately anxious that the picture 
should not be painted. I'd ask Dalrymple, only I 
should — the mystery.” 

Then he sat himself down and began to think 
of Lily. There could be no treason to Lily in his 
amusing himself with the freaks of such a woman 
as Miss Demolines. 

At eleven o’clock on the morning of the first of 
March—the day following that on which Miss 
Demolines had written her note—the easel _was 


ut up and the canvas was placed on it, in Mrs, 
ree ton’s room. Mrs. Broughton and Clara 
were both there, and when they had seen the out- 


lines as far as it had been drawn, they proceeded 
to make arrangements for their future opera- 
tion, The period of work was to begin always at 
eleven, and was to be continued for an hour and a 
half or for two hours, on the days on which they 
met. I fear that theye was a little improper 
scheming, in this, against the two persons whom 
Mr. Dobbs 
Broughton invariably left his house soon after ten 
in the morning. It would sometimes happen, 
though not frequently, that he returned home 
early in the day—at four, perhaps, or even before 
that ; and should he chance to ao so while the 
picture was going on, he would catch them at 
their work if the work were postponed till after 
And .then again Mrs. Van Siever 
would often go out in the morning, and when she 
did so, would always go without her daughter. 


On such occasions she went into the city, or to | 


other resorts of business, at which, in some 
manner quite unintelligible to her daughter, she 
looked aiter her money. But when she did not 
go out in the me she did go out in the 
afternoon, and she would then require her daugh- 
ter’s company. There was some place to which 
she always went of a Friday morning, and at 
which she staid for two or three hours. Friday 
therefore was a fitting day on which to begin the 
work at Mrs. Brou S.ton's house. All this was 
explaiaed between the three conspirators. Mrs, 
Debbs Broughton declared that if she enter- 
tained the slighiest idea that her husband 
wovld object to the painting of the picture 
in her room, nothing on earth would induce 
her to lend her countenance to it; but yet 
it might be well not to tell him just at first, 
perhaps, not till the sittings were over—perhaps 





I fear what you know. 





oie 
me like a child, Of course she'll it out sooner 
or later; but I don’t care about that.” 
Conway Dalrymple said nothing as the two 


ladies weré excusing themselves, 
‘* How delightful it must be not to have & mas- 
ter,” said Mrs: Broughton, ad ing him. 


“But then @ man has to work for his 6wn 
bread,” said he, “I suppose it comes about equal 
in the long run.” 

Very little drawing or painting was done on that 
day. In the first place it was necessary that the 
question of costume should be settled, and both 
Mrs. Broughton and the artist had much to say 
on the subject. It was considered proper that 
Jael should be dressed as a Jewess, and there 
came to be much question how Jewesses 
themselves in those very early days. Mrs. Brough- 
ton had prepared her jewels and raiment of many 
colors, but the painter declared that the wife of 
Heber the Kenite would have no jewels. But 
when Mrs, Broughton discovered from her Bible 
that Heber had been connected by family ties 
with Moses, she was more than ever sure that 
Heber’s wife would have in her tent much of the 
spoilings of the Egyptians. And when Clara Van 
Siever suggested that at any rate she would not 
have worn them in a time of confusion when 
soldiers were loose, flying about the country, Mrs. 
Broughton was quite confident that she would 
have put them on before she invited the captain 
of the enemy’s host into her tent. The at 
last took the matter into his own hand, by de- 
caring tees Miss Van Siever would sit the cubject 
much better without jewels, and therefore all 
Broughton’s poy were put back into their 
boxes. And then on four different times the two 
‘adies had to retire into Mrs. Broughton’s room 
a order that Jael might be arranged in various 
‘ostumes—and in egch costume she had to kneel 
Jown, taking the hammer in her hand, and hold- 
ng the pointed stick which had been prepared to 
do duty as the nail upon the forehead of a dummy 
Sisera. At last it was decided that her raiment 


-should be altogether white, and that she should 


wear, twisted round her head and falling over her 
shoulder, a Roman silk scarf of various colors. 

** Where Jael could have gotten it don’t know,” 
said Clara, 

‘You may be sure that there were lots of such 
things among the ea me said Mrs. Brough- 
ton, ‘and that Moses brought away all the best 
ior his own family.” 

‘* And who is to be Sisera?” asked Mrs. Brough- 
ton, in one of the pauses in their work. 

“Tm thinking of asking my friend, John 
Eames, to sit.” 

‘Of course we cannot sit together,” said Miss 
Van Siever. 

“*There’s no reason why you should,” said Dal- 
rymple. “I can do the second fgure in my own 
room,” 

‘Then there was a bargain made that Sisera 
should not be a portrait. 

“It would neyer do,” said Mrs. Broughton, 
shaking her head very gravely. 

Though there was really very little done to the 
picture on that day, the work was commenced ; 
and Mrs. Broughton, who had at first objected" 
strongly to the idea, and who had said twent 
times that it was quite out of the question that it 
should be done in her house, became very eager 
in her delight about it. Nobody should know any- 
thing of the piciure till it should be exhibited. 
That would be. best. And it should be the pi 
ture of the year. She was a little heart-broken 
when Dalrymple assured her that it could not 
pany Be finished for exhibition in that May ; 

ut she came to again when he declared that he 
meant to put out all his strength upon it. 

** There will be five or six months’ work in it,” 
he said. 

‘* Will there, indeed? And how much work was 
there in ‘ The Gr A 

“The Graces,” as will paere be remembered, 
was the triple portrait of Mra. Dobbs Broughton 
herself, This question the artist did not answer 
with absolute accuracy, but contented himself 
with declaring that with such a model as Mrs, 
Broughton, the picture had been comparatively 


easy. 

Mrs, Broughton, having no doubt that ultimate 
object of which she had spoken to her friend Con- 
way steadily in view, took occasion before the sit- 
ting was over to leave the room, so that the artist 
might have an cppertenty of speaking a word in 
private to his model—if he had any such word to 
speak, And Mrs, Broughton, as she did this, felt 
that she was doing her duty as a wife, a friend 
and a Christian. She was doing her duty as a 
wife, because she was giving the clearest proof in 
the world—the clearest, at any rate, to herself— 
that the intimacy between herself and her friend 
Conway had in it nothing that was improper. And 
she was doing her duty as a friend, because Clara 
Van Siever, with her large expectations, would be 
an eligible wife. And she was doing her duty as 
a Christian, because the whole thing was intended 
to be moral. Miss Demolines had declared that 
her friend Maria Clutterbuck—as Miss Demolines 
delighted to call Mrs. Broughton, in memory of 
dear od innocent days—had high principles ; and 
the reader will see that she was justified in her 
declaration. ‘It will be better so,” said Mrs. 
Broughton, as she sat upon her bed and wiped a 
tear from the corner of her eye. ‘“‘ Yes, it will be 
better so. Thereisapang. Of course there’s a 
pang. But it will be better so.” Acting upon 
this high principle, she allowed Conway Dalrymple 
five minutes to say what he had to say to Clara 
Van Siever. Then she allowed herself to indulge 
in gome very savage feelings in reference to her 


| husband—accusing her husband in her thoughts 


of great cruelty—nay, of brutality, because of cer- 
tain sharp words that he had said as to Conway 
Dalrymple. ‘“ But of course he can’t understand,” 
said Mrs. Broughton to herself. ‘“‘ How is it to 
be expected that he should understand ?” 

But she allowed her friend on this occasion — 4 
five minutes, thinking probably that so muc 
time might suffice. A woman, when she is pene, 
is apt to attribute to the other woman with whom 
her jealousy is concerned, both weakness and 
timidity, and to the man both audacity and 
strength. A woman who has herself taken per- 
haps twelve mouths in the winning, will think 
that another woman is to be won in five minutes. 
It is not to be supposed that Mrs, Dobbs Brough- 
ton had ever been won by any one 4 by Mr. 
Dobbs Broughion. At least, let it not be sup- 

that she had ever acknowledged a spark of 
ove for Conway Dalrymple. But nevertheless 





go th h with it.” 

“T shall if { am not prevented.” said Miss Var 
Siever. ‘When I’ve said that I'll do a thing, I 
like to do it.” 

There was & pause in the conversation which 
took up 4 Coasiderable portion of the five minutes, 
Miss Van Siever was not holding her nail during 
these moments, but was sitting in a common- 
place way on her chair, while Dalrymple was 
scraj is palette. 

” ee | what it was that first induced you 
to sit?” he. 

“Oh, I don’t know. I took a fancy for it.” 

“I’m very glad yott did take the fancy. You'll 
make an excellent model. If you won’t mind pos- 
ing agaiti for a few minutes—I will not weary you 
to-day. Yout right arm a little more forward. 

“But I should tumble down.” 

“Not if you lean well on to the nail. 

“ But that would have woken Sisera before she 
had struck a blow.” 

“Never mind that. Let us try #.” 

Then Mrs, Broughton returned wit that plea- 
sant feeling in her bosom of having done her 
duty as a wife, a friend and a Christian. - 

‘Mrs. Broughton,” continued the painter, “just 
steady Miss Van Siever’s shoulder with your irand ; 
and now bring the arm and the elbow a littieniore 
forward.” ‘ 

‘But Jael did not have a friend to help her in 
that way,” said Miss Van Siever. ‘ 

At the end of an hour and a half the two ladies 
retired, and Jael disrobed herself, and Miss Var 
Siever put on her customary raiment. It was 
agreed among them that they had commenced 
their work in, and that they would meet 
again on the following Monday. The artist begged 
to be allowed an hour to go on with his work in 
Mrs. Broughton’s room, and the hour was con- 
ceded to h It wae understood that he couid 
not take the canvas backward and forward with 
him to his own house, and he pointed out that no 
progress whatever could be made un!ess he were 
occasionally allowed some suck: grace as this. 
Mrs. Broughton doubted and hesitated, made 
difficulties, and lifted up her hands in despair. 

“It is easy for you to say, Why not? but Iknow 
ia well why not.” 

ut at last she gave way. , 

** Honi soit qui mal y pense,” she said, “ tha 
must be m rotection.” : 

So she followed Miss Van Siever down-stairs, 
pening Mr. Dalrymple in possession of her bou- 

oir. 

“T shall give you just one hour,” she said, 
‘* and then I shall come and turn you out.” 

So she went down, and as Miss Van Siever would 
not stay to lunch with her, she ate her lunch by 
herself, sending a glass of sherry and a biscuit up 
to the poor painter at his work. 

— at the end of the hour she returned to 

im 


“Now, Conway, you must go,” she said. 

“But, why in such a hurry ?” 

“* Because I say that it must be so, When I say 
80, pray let that be sufficient.” 

ut still ple went on working. 

“Conway,” she said, ‘how can you treat me 
with so much disdain ?”’ 

“Disdain! Mrs. Broughton.” 

** Yes, disdain. Have I not begged you to un- 
derstand that I cannot allow you to remain here, 
and yet you pay no attention tomy wishes.” 

“T have now ;” and he began to put his 
brushes and paints together. ‘I suppose all 
these + may remain here ?” 

“Yes; they may remain. They must do so of 
course. There—if you will put the easel in the 
corner, with the canvas behind it, they will not 
be seen if he should chance to come into the 


oom.” 2 

**He would not be angry, I suppose, if he saw 
them ?” : 

** There is no knowing. Men are so unre1son- 
able. All men are, I think, All those are whom 
I have had the fortune to know. Women gene- 
rally ony ee men are selfish. I do not complain 
so much that they are selfish, as that they are 
thoughtless. They are headstrong and do not 
look forward to results. Now you—I do not think 
you would willingly do me an injury.” 

**T do not think I would.” 

“Tam sure you would not ; but yet you would 
forget to save me from one.” 

* What injury ?” 

“Oh, never mind, I am not thinking of any- 
thing in particular. From myself, for instance, 
But we will not talk about that. That way mad- 
ness lies, Tell me, Conway, what do you think of 
Clara Van Siever?’ 

“She is very handsome, certaimly.” 

** And clever ?” 

* Decidedly clever. I should think she has a 
temper of her own.” 

**What woman is there worth a straw that has 
not? If Clara Van Siever were ill-used she would 
resent it. I donot doubt tiat fora moment. [ 
sbould not like to be the man who would do it.” 

“Nor I either,” said Conway. 





Traveters’ Accuracy.—A French phito- 
sophical traveler (I believe it was Diderot), on | 
journey to London from Dover, while horses ws 
changing, had the curiosity to see a sick hostler wit’: 

tever attended by 8 country practitioner, w 
despairing most probably of his patent, ssid tut 
might be allowed to eat anything he wished for. © 
man asked tor a red herring, which was fo tiimi's 
given tohim. Our tourist, generaliz.u¢ like most o. hs 
brethren, immediately noted in his diary—English p' y- 
sicians allow red herrings io fever patents, Some mot 
after, he changed horses at the same inn, and asic 
how long the unfortunate creature had survive! ! is 
herring, when, to his utter surprise, he was info: nm 
that the hale, hearty fellow who was biinging out 
relays was the very man. He of course pulled out bis 
journal and entered—Red herrings cure the fever of Eng- 
lishmen. Our traveler ‘crossed over, acd baving acci- 
dentally seen in a French inn & poor devil whose case 
appeared to him similar to the sturdy hostler, he ven- 
tured to prescribe a similar remedy, which se patient 
only survived an hour oc two; when his death was an- 
nounced, he philosophically shrugged up his shou!ders, 
and wrote in his boox— Though red herrings cure fevers in 
England, they most decidedly kill in France. 


* Larry.” said a coquettish young lady to 
her cousin prematurely bald, “why is your bead like 
heaven ?” 

“ Don’t know, I’m sure,”’ replied the swell, “‘ unless, 
indeed, because it has a shining crown,” 

“Good, but not correct. there is no more 
dyeing or parting there.” 
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THE VETERAN IN A NEW FIELD. 


We give on this page an illustration of 
Mr. Homer’s excellent and ive picture, “‘ The 
Veteran in a New Field.” One of the most conclusive 
evidences of the strength of a republican form of gov- 
ernment is the way in which our army has disbanded, 
each man seeking again the sphere of usefulness which 
he left only temporarily, to aid the Government in its 
need. The taunts of our enemies in Europe, and the 
predictions they kept constantly uttering, that even if 
we escaped the danger of drifting into a military des- 
potism, we would find, when the army was disbanded, 
that the country would be filled with men who had 
been demoralized by years spent in its service, shook 
the faitn of even many thoughtful persons who believed 
in the republican system. Now, however, that the war 
is over, and all such fears are shown to be groundless, 
we can well congratulate ourselves upon the manner in 
which the veterans have returned to their old fields, or 
sought for new ones, since in this we find one of the 
Burest proofs of the stability of our political system. 
Mr. Homer is to be warmly conimended for the simple 
and truthful way in which he has told all this. His 
picture, too, is one which illustrates the new school 
that is growing up in this country—a school which 
seeks its subjects from the life, the thoughts and the 
feelings which are our own, which finds in them fitting 
subjects for illustration, and which alone can be called 
truly a school of American art. 








Masonic Celebration in Boston, Mass. 


We this week give several illustrations of 
the Masonic celebration in Boston, Mass., on the 24th 
of June, on occasion of dedicating the new Masoni 
Temple. We are indebted to Messrs. Pollard & Leigh” 
ton, of No. 6 Court street, Boston, for a copy of a fine 
lithograph, from which our view of the new Masonic 
Temple is engraved, 

The prineipal elevation of this building faces the 
Common, but that on Boylston street is somewhat 
wider, the building covering the lot which is bounded 
by Tremont and Boylston streets and Head place 
which contains between 10,000 and 11,000 square feet, 
The general style of the building is Gothic, freely 
treated, for as the first (ground) story is required for 
mercantile purposes, it was es- 
sential that it should conform to } 1 
the present style of such edifices. 

In the first story, features of the / 
Romanesque style are used as a 
fitting foundation upon which to 
build the lighter and more ele- 
gant forms of pointed architec- 
ture. The living and the creative 
spirit, however, of the past style 
govern the design, with which 
are coupled some novelty in the 
forms, suited to the changed con- 
ditions of our times. 

Our engraving represents the 
fagade on the Common, The in- 
terior of the building is splen- 
didly finished, and arranged to 
suit the purposes for which it was 
built, To describe all the srrange- 
ments of the interior would re- 
quire more space than we can 
afford, and we shall therefore 
limit ourselves to a mention of 
the Egyptian hall, which is re- 
garded by many as the most 
attractive. 

Upon entering, one is reminded 
of the descriptions which are pre- 
served of those Egyptian temples, 
miles in circuit, with pillars 
eighty feet high and lintels forty 
feet long, which were evidence 
of the architectural skill of an 
almost extinct race. The famous 
temples of Isis and Osiris are 
celebrated, and the Temple of Ap- 
pollinopol is alluded to for its 
many peculiar features. The 2 
Egyptian architecture, with its 0! st ot oe 
cylindrical shefts, enriched with | = hy b- ty 
rings of richest sculpture, crown- | - Z 
ed with bell-shaped capitals, "| Af § 





the pavilion to the vehicle, and the President, upon 
receiving the floral tribute, affectionately took her in his 
arms and kissed her. The act was witnessed by an 
immense crowd of people, who applauded it long and 
loudly. Long before reaching Franklin street the Presi- 
dent had been made the recipient of hundreds of bou- 
quets, and the seat and floor of the carriage were 
completely covered with flowers. 

All along the route, the decorations of the houses, the 
arches, and the flags, together with the crowds gathered 
in the streets and at the windows, showed the interest 
taken by the public on the occasion. We present illus. 
trations of two of the arches prepared for the occasion, 
The first is an arch on Summer street, surmounted by 
the figure ot Hope, and flanked by clusters of flags. 
On the east side of the arch was the motto: 


“* March of Improvement,”’ 


with the National and State coats-of-arms on the pillars 
of the arch, and pendent from the centre of the arch a 
tablet, with the compass and square enclosing the letter 
“G.” The other is of an arch erected in Devonshire 
street, at the corner of Franklin, which was plainly con- 
structed, bearing on each side the words ‘‘ Washington’”’ 
and “‘ Warren,”’ surmounted by flags, and ornamented 
with figures representing Wisdom, Strength and Beauty 
—the pillars of Free Masonry—and various Masonic 
insignia. 








The Rights of Dramatic Literature, 


We hope we are uttering no ‘‘ scandal against 
Queen Elizabeth” when we say that the stage in her 
Majesty’s time was a naked platform, with a rude sign- 
board set up in a conspicuous situation to indicate the 
scene. The furniture and accommodation were of a 
like description, utility being as yet considerably ahead 
of embellishment, gorgeous as the age was, and not- 
withstanding the number of her Majesty’s petticoats, 
and the magnificence of the fashions at court and in 
the twelvepenny ordinaries. The orchestra, consisting 
of a goodly company of hautboys and cornets, re- 
corders, viols, and trumpets, was perched up in a high 
balcony, and the house was lighted by cressets formed 
of ropes, wreathed and pitched. The stage was sepa- 
rated from the audience by a curtain, which opened in 





the middle for the performance to begin, the signal 
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wrought in the foliage of the 

palm or papyrus, embracing 

the caryatic order, was weil 

adapted to give form to the metempsychosian creed of 
the people, and many of these marked features have 
been produced in this hall; while the painting by the 
artist, Mr. Haberstroh, who, having adorned an Egyp- 
tian hall in Munich, came to this task with no incon- 
siderable experience, presents the novel combination 
of colors which forms the peculiarity of this style of 
decoration. 

The walls are finished with massive columns, having 
capitals enriched with leaves of the palm, the Nile lily 
and human taces. The ceiling is divided into compart- 
ments by heavy beams above each column, which are 
decorated with various patterns, laid in with blue, red, 
orange and green, in unbroken tints. The ceiling is 
tinted sky-blue and studded with golden stars, and from 
the centre hangs a forty-eight light chandelier. The 
two main pillars at the east end of the hall, between 
which is the throne of the High Priest, form the most 
striking feature of this apartment. These piilars are 
ornamented with hieroglyphics, taken from the western 
face of the Obelisk Luxor, now standing in the Place de 
la Concorde, Paris, and refers to Rameses III. (Sesostris) 
B. C. 1550. 

One of the chief incidents in the celebration of inau- 





guration was afforded by the presence on the occasion 
of President Johnson, who took part in the procession, 
and also in the ceremonies of dedication. One of our 
illustrations represents the 


Floral Tribute 


given to the President as the procession passed in Frank- 
lin street. It was greeted by six little girls, who occu- 
pied a pavilion just below Hawley street. The children 
were dressed in whfte, and wore wreaths of flowers, and 
the pavilion was overflowing with bouquets and cut 
flowers, which were bestowed by the young misses upon 
President Johnson, Grand Marshal Stratton and various 
other dignitaries. As the various encampments and 
lodges marched by, their members gave salutes in token 
of their appreciation of the very pretty compliments 
paid them, and not a few of the organizations demon- 
strated their enthusiasm in nearty cheers. The affair 
was under the direction of Mr. William Doogue, florist, 
and the young ladies who participated were Mary E. 
Doogue, Eliza Dooeue, Esiher Doogue, Jennie Tufts, 
Maria Tufts, and Nellie L. Jacobs. Upon Esther Doogue, 
a little miss of four years, devolved the honor of pre- 
senting a bouquet tq the President, and very gracefully 
did she perform it. As the President's carriage was 





driven past, the child was lifted from the platform of 


spirit they carried on their part of the entertainment. 
Standing all the time in the “ yard,” or pit, which had 
neither flooring nor seats, and which was separated 
from the stage only by a paling, they may be said in 
some sogt to have divided the pastime with the actors. 
They were extremely boisterous and turbulent—per- 
haps we ought to say uproarious. They cracked nuts, 
played cards, and kept up an incessant clatter while the 
dialogue was going forward on the stage; and one of 
their favorite amusements was to fling pieces of tile, or 
pears, against the curtain, to make the actors come 
out. 

It must be confessed that this was an unpromising 
eondition of things for the cultivation of a high national 
drama. From such a soil as it is here shown to have 
been, you would hardly have looked for the production 
of a plant so rich, so lovely, so exquisitely delicate, and 
yet withal so vigorous, as the old English drama. Yet 
it was here amongst these clamorous multitudes, 
upward of 300 years ago, that that drama took root, 
and sprang up at once into the glory and perfection of 
its strength and beauty. It was here, in these open, 
uncovered yards, in the scanty boxes which ran round 
the auditorium, that the audiences were regaled, even 
before Shakespeare’s time, by such high themes, 
treated with becoming magnificence of diction, as were 
embodied in the plays of ‘‘ Faustus,’’ ‘‘ Jeronymo,” 
“The Spanish Tragedy,” and “‘ Tamburlaine.”’ It is a 
strange thing enough to look back upon, that these 
massive dramas were popular pieces which drew daily 
crowds to the play-houses in the infancy of the stage, 
and which for the first time instructed the public ear 
in the melody of blank verse. Of particular in- 
terest, in reference to the early drama, is it to note that 
the “‘ mighty line’ was in advance of Shakespeare him- 
self, and that when Shakespeare came to London he 
found Marlowe in possession of the town, and Edward 
Alleyn achieving as wonderful a triumph on the stage 
in the character of Tamburlaine, as Tamburlaine him- 
self achieved in the field. The scene in which Tam- 
burlaine is drawn upon the stage in his chariot by a 
pair of conquered kings, with bits in their mouths, 
while two more are waiting as relays, was the great 
‘sensation’ scene of the sixteenth century, and the 
entry of ALeyn in the chariot, gorgeously-attired in a 
copper-laced coat and crimson velvet breeches, is one 
of the traditions of the tiring-room that have come 
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THE VETERAN IN A NEW FIELD.-—-FROM A PAINTING BY HOMER, 


being the blast of a trumpet. The want of painted 
scenes was in some degree compensated for by a sort 
of dais at the back of the stage, which served as occa- 
sion required, for battlements, terraces, and the like, 
with traverses, or curtains, which were also variously 
used for scenic purposes. Although there was no 
painted or movable scenery, mechanical contrivances 
were employed for the production of what we should 
now consider rather clumsy effects. Rocks, tombs, 
and beds, hell-mouths, brown-paper dragons, and even 
trees, were pushed in upon the stage when they were 
required for actual ‘‘ business.” It is certain also that 
some of the piay-houses were supplie i with trap-doors, 
through which rose and sank gods, men, and propertieS 
—the Ghost in ‘‘ Hamlet,’ and the caldron in “‘ Mac” 
beth;” and that pulleys, or similar means, were 
resorted to for raising and lowering the supernatural 
characters, illustrated, in one instance, by a remark- 
able stage direction which shows the pulleys in ful) 
operation—**Descend Providence’’ and afterward 
** Ascend Providence,” 


But these ingenious appliances were not to be had in 


down to our day. But the “sensation” did not consis 
merely in the startling interest of the captive kings 
drawing the victor’s chariot, and being scourged round 
the stage, but in the tremendous speech of Tamburlaine, 
delivered in a voice of thunder, during the operation. 
The audience were held in a kind of strange horror by 
hearing the imperious charioteer denounce his unlucky 
human steeds for not traveling faster than twenty 
miles a day, and threatening to bring up their strength 
with raw flesh and muscadel out of pails. This was the 
true “‘Cambyses vein,” at the top of its daring and its 
energy; but the audacity of the conception, and the 
barbaric grandeur of its treatment, evinced the genius 
that was playing such fantastic tricks with its great 
powers. In the midst of the magnificent rant are 
passages which none of our poets have transcended; 
and worthy of the greatest amongst them is the descrip- 
tion of the steeds of Apollo— 
“* The horse that guide the golden eye of heaven, 
And blow the morning from tbeir nostrils.” 
The group of plays which immediately preceded 
Shakespeare, consisted, for the most part, of wild, 





every play-house; for while it was comparatively easy 
to let velestial personages down from the roof, it was 
not always so easy lo raise them up again. One of the 
old dramatists foreseeing the difficulty, provided 
against it. Venus had been “let down” in the be- 
ginning of the scene, and ought to return in the same 
manner, but the stage direction, having an eye to con- 
tingencies, says, ‘‘ Exit Venus—or, if you can con- 
veniently, let a chair come down from the top of the 
stage, and draw her up.” 

This rough-and-ready style of representation had a 
public to match. It would not have answered to pre- 
sent plays in this bald and nude condition before an 
audience educated in decoration. The play-going 
people of the lusty Elizabethan age had no nice 
seuse of upholstery, nor, apparently, any critical 
discrimination in anything connected with the play, 
except the play itself. The play stood alone. There 
were no embellishments, or adjuncts, or fine acces- 
sories through whose instrumentality subordinate 
elements should be made to usurp the principal in- 
terest, and attention be distracted by pon-essentials 
from the vital business of the scene. The Elizabethan 
play-goers went straight to the action and passion of 
the play, and, as the performance advanced, made 
known their “‘ sentiments” in a way that showed how 
heartily, and, at the same time, in how dominant a 


fierce tragedies, interlarded with gross humors, They 
| were distinguished by vastness of design, and Titanic 
| vigor of execution; and gleams of the noblest verse 
| broke out through their turbulent passions and tumul- 
| tuous action. When the humanizing spirit of Shake- 
| Speare passed over the chaos, and reduced it to order, 
the stormy public followed the play with increasing in- 
terest; and the higher the drama ascended intellectu- 
ally, the greater the amount of support it received from 
the crowds that congregated at the play-houses. 

No reliable information has come down to us con- 
cerning the classes from which the audiences were 
drawn, or their numbers; but the former may be in- 
ferred from the prices of admission, and the latter from 
the general results of theatrical enterprise. The prices 
| of admission varied in different theatres. In the in- 
| ferior houses the pit and gallery were not more than 

one penny, or two-pence: in the Globe and Blackfriars 

the charge was sixpence. In the course of time these 
| prices were increased; and on some occasions, such as 
the production of a new play, the admission was doubled, 
doubtless with a view to draw together a select critical 
assembly. It may be fairly concluded from these items 
| that the bulk of the people who went to the play be- 
longed to the middle and lower ranks. Fops and fine 
gentlemen hired stools on the stage; and although it is 
erroneously asserted by some writers that ladies never 











frequented the Elizabethan play-house, women wers 
usually found scattered thinly amongst the audiences. 

There is less difficulty in determining the success of 

the drama in those days than in fixing the status of its 
popularity. All the shareholders in the theatres:made 
rapid fortunes. Most of the actors were men of sub- 
stance, and left their marks, in one shape or another, 
in the city or its suburbs, The stage was one of the 
most lucrative professions going, but its profits were 
massed in the hands of the players. The dramatist). 
unless, like Shakespeare, he happened also to be an 

actor and sharer, was regarded merely as the producer 
of the raw material, upon which the actor bestowed 

form and vendible value. It was the age of the drama, 

but not of the dramatist. The stage took the first fruits 
of the poets’ brains; and it is to be hoped that we are 
now entering upon an era when a compensating balance 
will be struck on the other side. In the golden sixteenth 

century the ordinary payment for a five-act play was 
pa Ean 4d. Shakespeare is said to have received £5 for 
** Hamlet.” 


The author who creates the play should be paid, like 
the actor who fills up that creation, in the ratio of his 
success. Why should Marlowe be thrust out to starve, 
and Alleyn enabled to build Dulwich College? Surely 
Marlowe, the poet, had as good a claim to fatien upon 
“Tamburlaine,” as Alleyn the player? Justice ob- 
viously demands that the creative power which sup- 
plies the play should be rewarded at least as handsome - 
ly as the executive power which acta the play. It is 
quite true that the dramatist would be nothing without 
the players, but where would the players be without 
the drama? The obligation, no doubt, is mutual, and 
is sometimes heavier on one side than on ithe other; 
but so, too, ought to be the division of prcfits. The 
principle on which the whole of this reasoning is 
founded might be put into the famous nutshell which 
is the common receptacle of all self-evident proposi- 
tions. Payments should be regulated by receipts; for 
as it is more tersely expressed by Butler, and with re- 
markable appositeness to the business of a theatre: 


“For what is worth in anythin 
But so much money as ’twill being ig 


We shall have something more to say on this matter 
presently. 
The fact irresistibly pressed upon us by this glance 
at the stage of the sixteenth cen- 
> tury, is the humiliating contrast 
it presents to the stage of to-day. 
Since the times of Marlowe and 
Shakespeare we have had three 
hundred years’ experience before 
and behind the curtain; society 
has made a prodigious advance; 
education has been diffused; 
i has conquered the pro- 
foundest secrets of nature, and 
aré has turned them to practical 
uses; the population has covered 
the face of the land, and ealled 
cities into existence where there 
had previously been but a few 
straggling hovels. It might be 
supposed that such circumstances 
would be favorable to the cultiva- 
tion of the drama, but it Is no- 
torious that the drama has miser- 
ably degenerated. 


The subject is ordinarily dealt 
with as if there were no other 
interest at stake but that of the 
managers, and as if all the rights, 
honors and profits of the stage 
belonged -to them exclusively. 
Surely—setting the public aside, 
whose interest in the matter we 
have already discussed—there is 
another interest entitled toa share 
in the rights, honors and profits 
of the stage; and it is full time 
that it should be defined and ac- 
knowledged. The interest to 
which we allude represents the 
literature of the stage, in the per- 
son of the dramatic author. The 
manager subsists upon plays. Is 
it reasonable that he should be 
invested with the power of pre- 
scribing the bounds within which 
the author shall draw hie emolu- 
ments ? 


Originally, authors were paid a small sum, generally 
doled out to them in miserable advances, for new plays, 
or for altering old ones. We have seen what Shake- 
speare received for ‘‘Hamlet.’’ Ben Johnson was paid 
two pounds for altering Kyd’s ‘‘Spanish Tragedy.’’ 
The average honorariwm may be interred from these 
items. Sometimes the author was paid by the net 
profits of the second night’s performances, Marlowe 
is believed to have been paid for one of his plays in that 
way. Early in the seventeenth century, the second 
night was changed to the third, which came to be regu- 
larly considered as the “author’s night,’’ a custom 
that prevailed in many theatres down to a compara- 
tively recagt period. When that primitive mode of ad- 
justing the author’s claim was abandoned, the arrange- 
ment between authors and managers took a more 
rational shape, and, instead of being left to be deter. 
mined by chance, were settled by mutual agreement. It 
is clear, however, that although the manager and the 
author agree upon a settlement, the settlement is not 
an equitable one, so far as the author is concerned. 
The principle upon which such an agreement should be 
based, in order that the author should extract the pract 
tical advantages from it to which he is obviously en- 
itled, may be regirded as a modern discovery. 

The abuse is manifest. If the actor gets large salaries 
for playing a particular part, why should not the creator 
of the part get a large salary also? It is all very well to 
say that Mr. So and So “draws; but would Mr. So 
and So put any play into the bill, if the said play did 
not draw also? And if the play draws as well as the 
actor, why should not the play have a part of the pro- 
ceeds as well as the actor? But the stage is the pay- 
master, and the stage has, hitherto, managed this mat- 
ter in its own way. A time, however, is coming when 
the rights of dramatic literature will be better under- 
stood, and the claim of the author to a just and perma- 
nent share in his own success will be admitted. The 
author is entitled to reap where he has sown. Ifa new 
play brings money to the play-house, the author has 
the first and highest claim upon the receipts. Mana- 
gers do not like to quarter large percentages upon their 
profits; but we never heard of managerial objections to 
the starring system, which has disorganized the pro- 
fession, by importing into it a spirit of adventure and 
speculation. 





Mr. Sruncgon’s visit to America is after all but 
a sinner-stir move. 
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MRUID HILL PARK” 
BALTIMORE. 


Drvrm Hill Park is 
to the city of Baltimore 
what the Central Park is 
to New York. It lies in 
the vicinity of the Monu- 
ment City, and is the re- 
sort of all those who de- 
sire to breathe the fresh 
air, or admire the beauties 
of nature, heightened by 
art. The park is approach- 
ed by a railroad, the cars 
upon which are drawn by 
a dummy engine. We 
give an illustration of the 
station on the road, and 
also of the Park Mansion, 
which was the old dwelling 
upon the estate, with a 
third of the lake, which is 
a charming sheet of water, 
as will be seen from our 
picture. The cities of this 
country are becoming 
alive to the necessity and 
advantage of having pub- 
lic places of resort, in such 
situations as are easily ac- 
Gossible to the inhabitants, 
The benefit which such a 
public park as this doer, 
both in improving the 
‘health and the cultivaticn 
of the people, camnot be 
estimated. It is only by 
having the opportunity to 
enjoy simple and rational 
pleasures that the taste 
for them can be formed, 
and the people become 
sufficiently cultivated to 
make use of the privilege 
without abusing it. The 
expense of such a park 
would be quickly saved, in 
the diminished cost of the 
expensive legal establish- 
ment which plenty of such 
opportunities of innocent 
recreation would tend constantly 
to diminish. People must have 
recreation, and if innocent ones 
are not provided, then they will 
seek their pleasure in such as are 
not innocent. The spread of this 
conviction is a sure measure of 
increasing civilization, and has 
heretofore been too much disre- 
garded in this country. 


HOME EDUCATION. 


Ir is in the first dozen 
years of life that the mind receives 
much of its future bias. Children, 
though unobserved, are our audi- 
ences very early in their lives. 
Parents fail to notice, as time 
creeps silently on, how wide little 
ears are opening, and little un- 
derstandings enlarging, so that 
conversations, unintelligible in 
baby years, are listened to with 
attention and pondered over by 
small men and women, who we 
fancy to be too much engaged in 
the troubles, worries and anxieties 
of doll life to mind what we are 
saying. It is only when some 
stray remark respecting a grown- 
up person’s sayings or doings 
falls from a child’s lips, that our 
attention is called to the fact. 
But as our children advance in 
intelligence, we shall find that 
even if we have established over 
ourselves the necessary amount 
of self-control when in their pres- 
ence, our task is only half done. 
The weeds are not permitted to 
grow in the garden, but the soil 
refuses to remain unproductive, 
and gomething must be planted 
in the yacant spot; and it is in 
seeking to execute this portion of 
the work that parents, however 
zealous and anxious they may be, 
Will find the greatest difficulty. A 
man may be full of information, 
yet be disinclined or quite incom- 
petent to impart it to young 
minds, 

@For the sake of illustration, let 
us picture to ourselves the break- 
fast-table of such a one, surround- 
ed by the rising generation. Pa- 
terfamilias is enjoying himeelf 
thoroughly. Absorbed in the 
newspaper, he likes the murmur 
of the young voices, so long as it 
does not interfere with his read- 
ing. There is some well-written 
interesting leader, or some soul- 
stirring chronicle to be mastered 
in a very short space of time. 
Oblivious of almost everything 
beyond the margin of his paper, 
not a thought of the intense self- 
ishness of the proceeding crosses 
his mind. The newspaper with 
the second cup of tea is so well- 
established a tradition and usage, 
that it would be rank heresy to 
deny its value. Nevertheless we 
go further, we declare it, as at 
present made use of, to be posi- 
tively injurious to society; ior 
this meal is one of the few occs- 
sions on which the members of a 
family meet under supervision, 
and It ought therefore e 
fhe most of. But Paterfamilias 
takes so much interest in the 
world’s doings that he really must 
earn as much about them as he 
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possibly can, and that he 
should deny himself this 
legitimate pleasure, and 
spend his time in juvenil- 
izing the subjects about 
which he is reading, 
would be a very great 
hardship; therefore gen- 
eral conversation about 
any topic of the day must’ 
not be thought of. But if 
he will be silent, his chil- 
dren are talking, and if he 
hai +, his fu ae 
and refuses to lead his 
followers, they will dis- 
perse their own ways. 
The bolder spirits, who 
should be the most eare- 
fully watched, will tres- 
pass on forbidden or dan- 
gerous ground; the timid 
must be content with the 
already closely-cropped 
herbage of home pastures. 
We have selected the 
morning meal as an illus- 
tration of our argument 
because, as we have al- 
ready indicated, it is es- 
sentially ‘he family gather- 
ing. 





The Use of Cold in 
Trade. 


Tue transactions 
which a bank performs by 
meaus of gold and notes 
are not worth speaking of. 
The gold and notes which 
it finds in the till at night 
are only the balance of 
the transactions of the 
day; they give no measure 
of what the bank has paid 
out or received in 
whether it was much or 
little. They are the differ- 
ence, the balance only. 
It is just the same with 
foreign trade. An enor- 

Ous fuss is made about the ex- 
changes, as if foreign commerce 
was carried on by the outflow or 
influx of gold. We meet with the 
sume fact over again as with a 
bank. The gold which passes be- 
tween two countries (unless one 
be a producer of gold, and has 
gold for the staple of its trade) is 
but the balance of the trans- 
actions accomplished. Foreign 
trade is carried on by paper, by 
bills. England sends iron to Cal- 
cutta, and the value of the iron is 
set down in instruments of debt 
called bills. India replies with 
an export of indigo, which also 
gets itself expressed in like certi- 
ficates or bills; and then the 
balance is struck. If the bills 
give the same figures on both 
sides, the affair is closed; if there 
is preponderance on one side, a 
commodity must pass to effect 
equilibrium, and that commodity 
is gold. What can it signify on 
which side the gold must be given 
or received? The only matter of 
moment is, whether India has 
bought too much iron, or England 
received too little indigo. The 
gold—the interposed commodity, 
the commodity which is not 
sought for its own sake, but solely 
because something possessed of 
value must pass to make the pay- 
ments and receipts equal on both 
sides—is quite insignificant. No 
private person collects sovereigns 
for their own sake, as a picture, 
or a horse, or a book; he gathers 
them only to part with them in 
making purchases, or paying 
debts, or buying investments. 
They are means, not an end— 
tools, strictly and accurately. In 
the same way foreign trade has 
not gold for ita object (for then 
Australia and California would 
bave no foreign trade, and must 
starve, or go naked), but solely 
the exchange of the productions 
of different countries and cli- 
mates. A merchant who sends 
out a cargo of iron to Calcutta 
would not bring back sovereigns 
if he could help it. He orders a 
return cargo of sugar, or indigo, 
or cotton; and if this is so, how 
is it that the City articles exult 
over the arrival ot gold, and there- 
by condemn the merchant for im- 
porting the inferior wealth into 
this country? The man who 
buys, whether here or abroad, 
prefers the thing he purchases to 
his money; what else did he get 
his money for but to buy with it? 


Tue testimony of the best, 
unprejudiced letter-writers now 
traveling in the South, is almost 
unanimous upon the fact that 
the planters find free labor much 
more economic than the old sys- 
tem of slavery. Many of them 
confess it freely, owning, how- 
ever, that such an opinion had to 
be whipped into em. When 
co-operation becomes in any way 
general, its advantages will be 
found to bear the same relation 
to our present system of com- 
petition that freedom does to 
slavery. The only difference will 
be one of degree, since the gain 
will be much greater both in 
pecuniary as well as moral and 
social aspects. 
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MRS, CAUDLE’S CURTAIN LECTURES. 


THE TWENTY-SEVENTH LECTURE.—MRS. CAUDLE RE- 
TURNS TO HER NATIVE LAND — ‘“ UNMANLY 
CRUELTY” OF CAUDLE, WHO HAS REFUSED 
SMUGGLE A FEW THINGS” FOR HER. 


“ TueErg, it isn’t often that I ask you to do any- 
thing for me, Mr. Caudle, goodness knows! and 
when I do, I’m always refused—of course. Oh, 
yes! anybody but your own lawful wife. Every 
other husband aboard the boat could behave like 
a husband—but I was left to shift for myself. To 
be sure, that’s nothing new; Ialwaysam. Every 
other man, worthy to be called a man, could | 
smuggle a few things for his wife—but I might as | 
well be alone in the world. Not one poor half 
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fined a hundred pounds if they’d searched me; 
but I never meant that they should. I dare say 


you wouldn’t smuggle—oh, no! you don’t think it 
worth your while. You’re quite a conjurer, you 


are, Caudle. Ha! ha! ha! What am I laughing 
at? Ob, you little know—such a clever creature! 
Ha! ha! Well, now, I'll tell you. I knew what 
an unaccommodating animal you were, so I made 
you smuggle whetherornot. .Hiw? Why, when 
you were out at the café, I got your great rough 
coat, and if I didn’t stitch ten yards of the best 
black velvet under the lining I’m a sinful woman! 
And to see how innocent you looked when the 
officers walked round and round you! It wasa 
happy moment, Caudle, to see you. 


** What do you call it? A shameful trick—un- 


for the first district of that city. It was @ token from 
his brother officials, demonstrative of their regard for 
the sterling qualities of the man and their t at 
losing him as an associate, The presentation took place 
at the dwelling of his brother-in-law, the eminent 
lawyer, Mr. Daniel Dogherty, and was entrusted to the 
hands of Mr. G. F. Ormsby, one of the Assistant Asses- 
sors in the same district, who made it in a neat little 
7, which must have been more than gratifying to 

e recipient, upon whom he uttered a warm and well- 
merited eulogium. 








*¢ Blossed be the man who first invented 
sleep,” qnoth Sancho Panza. Sleep has often been 
“ murdered,” not in Macbeth’s case only, but in many 
modern instances, by Indigestion, Nervous Disorders, 
Headache, and a host of other complaints. For all such 
there is a remedy, and sufferers may now exclaim, 
“Blessed be the man who invented PLANTATION 
BITTERS!” This delicious Cordial and fine Tonic is 
now hailed by millions as the great Health Giver and 
Restorer. Resolve to buy a bottle, and don’t “ sleep on 
it.” “Be wise in time.” 





Maenoxta WaTer.—A delightful toilet article—su- 
perior to Cologne and at half the price. 








The Barnum & Van Amburgh Mu- 
seum and Menagerie Co. 
Broadway, between Spring and Prince streets. 

COOL! DELIGHTFUL! COOL! 
THOROUGHLY VENTILATED, 
EXTRAORDINARY ENGAGEMENT 
For a limited period. 
RETURN FROM EUROPE, 

AFTER AN ABSENCE OF THREE YEARS, 
(During which they have appeared before nearly all the 
KinGs, QUEENS, EMPERORS AND NOBILITY 
of the Old World,) 

of the renowned American Liliputians, 
GENERAL TOM THUMB 
and his Wife, 
LAVINIA WARREN STRATTON, 
COMMODORE NUTT, 
MISS MINNIE WARREN, 
THE SMALLEST MATURE HUMAN BEINGS 
ever known on the face of the globe. 

A MARRIED COUPLE, A BACHELOR AND BELLE, 
ALL FOUR WEIGHING LESS THAN 100 zs. ! 
THE GREATEST WONDERS IN THE WORLD. 

They will be on exhibition 
MORNING, AFTERNOON AND EVENING, 
and will qpecee in the Lecture-Room 
EVERY AFTERNOON AT 24—EVENING AT 8. 
in a variety of 
FASCINATING PERFORMANCES AND COSTUMES. 
After which the Dramatic Company will perform the 
great Revolutionary Drama of 
THE SONS OF FREEDOM, 
replete with inte-esting and 
INTENSELY EXCITING INCIDENTS. 
To be seen at all hours, 
.... LIGHTNING CALCULATOR, 
MRS. HAWKINS BEARDED LADY, 
ALEXANDER MONTAG.A LIVING SKELETON, 
31 years old—weighs 54 lbs. 


and 








AN MONKEYS AND GORILLAS —With rorty 

engraved illustrations, with descriptions of their 
peculiarities, showing many varieties of the species ; 
opinions of Cuvier, Darwin, Huxley, Agassiz, anecdotes, 
etc., ia the July Pictorial Pbrenological Journal. 30 
cents; or $3a year. Newsmen have it. 615-16 


6 Principal Black Crook Dancing-Girle 
for $1.00. W. C. WEMYSS, 575 Broadway, N. Y. 








All the Highest Premiums for 1866. 
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dozen of silk stockings could you put in your hat | “thy af a wife? Icouldn’t care much for you? 
for me ; and everybody else was rolled in lace, and | 48 if I didn’t prove that by trusting you with ten 


A MAMMOTH FAT INFANT, With all the latest improvements, _ 
4 years old, weighs 220 lbs. 


Idon’t know what. Eh? What, Mr. Caudle? 
What do I want with silk stockings? Well, it’s 
come to something now! There was a time, I be- 
lieve, when I had a foot—yes, and an ankle, too: 
but when once a woman’s married, she has nothing 
of the sort; of course. No: I’m not a cherub, 
Mr. Caudle; don’t say that. I know very well 
what I am. 

“*T dare say now, you'd have been delighted to 
smuggle for Miss Prettyman? Silk stockings be- 
come her! You wish Miss Prettyman was in the 
moon? Not you, Mr. Caudle; that’s only your 
art—your hypocrisy. A nice person too she’d be 
for the moon: it would be none the brighter for 
her being init, I know. And when you saw the 
Custom-House officers look at me, as though they 
were piercing me through, what was your con- 
duct? Shameful. You twittered about, and 
fidgeted, and flushed up as if I really was a! 
smuggler. So Iwas? What had that to do with | 
it? It wasn’t the part of a husband, J think, to | 
fidget in that way, and show it. You couldn't help | 
it? Humph! And you call yourself a person of | 
strong mind, I believe? One of the lords of the | 
creation! Ha! ha! couldn’t help it! | 

** But I may do all I can to save the money, and 
this is always my reward. Yes, Mr. Caudle, I 
shall save a great deal. How much? Isha’n’t 
tell you: I know your meanness—you’d want to 
stop it out of the house allowance. No: it’s 
nothing to you where I got the money from to buy 
so many things. The money was my own. Well, 
and if it was yours first, that’s nothing to do with 
it. No; I hav’n’t saved it out of the puddings. 
But it’s always the woman who saves who’s de- 
spised. It’s only your fine-lady wives who're pro- 
perly thought of. If I was to ruin you, Caudle, 
then you'd think something of me, 

“T sha’n’t go to sleep. It’s very well for you, 
who’re no sooner in bed than you're fast as a 
church ; but I can’t sleep in that way. It’s my 
mind keeps me awake. And after all, I do feel so 
happy to-night, it’s very hard I can’t enjoy my 
thoughts. No: Ican't think in silence! There’s 
much enjoyment in that to be sure! I’ve no 
doubt now you could listen to Miss Prettyman— 
oh, I don’t care, I will speak. It was a little more 
than odd, I think, that she should be on the jetty 
when the boat came in. Ha! she’d been locking 
for you all the morning with a telescope, I’ve no 
doubt—she’s bold enough for anything. And 
then how she sneered and giggled when she saw 
me, and said ‘How fat I'd got’: like her impu- 
dence, I think. Well! Wellshemight? ButI 
know what she wanted ; yes—she’d have liked to 
have had me searched. She laughed on pur- 





mel only wish I'd taken two of the dear girls with 
me. What things I could have stitched about 
*em! No—I’m not ashamed of myself to make 
my innocent children smugglers: the more inno- 
cent they looked, the better; but there you are 
with what you call your principles again ; as if it 
wasn’t given to everybody by nature to smuggle. 
I’m sure of it—it’s born with us. And nicely I’ve 
cheated "em this day. Lace and velvet and silk 
stockings—to say nothing of the tumblers and | 
decanters. No: I didn’t look as if I wanted a | 
direction, for fear somebody should break me, 
That’s another of what you call your jokes; but 


yards of velvet. But I don’t care what you say: 
I’ve saved everything—all but that beautiful Eng- 
lish novel, that I’ve forgot the name of. And if 
they didn’t take it out of my hand, and chopped it 
to bits like so much dog’s meat. Served me right ? 
And when I so seldom buy a book! No: I don’t 
see how it served me right. If you can buy the 
same book in France for four shillings that people 
here have the impudence to ask more than a 
guinea for—well, if they do steal it, that’s their 
affair, not ours. As if there was anything ina 
book to steal ! 

* And now, Caudle, when are you going home? 
What? Our time isn’tug? That’s nothing to do 
with it. If we even lose a week’s lodging—and 
we mayn’t do that—we shall save it again in living. 
But you’re such a man! Your home’s the last 
place with you. I’m sure I don’t get a wink of a 
night, thinking what may happen. Three fires 
last week; and any one might as well have been 
at our house as not. No—they mighin’t? Well, 
you know what I mean—but you're such a man! 

**T’m sure, too, we’ve had quite enough of this 
place. But there’s no keeping you out of the 
libraries, Caudle. You're getting quite a gambler. 
And I don’t think it’s a nice example to set to your 


| children, raffling as you do for French clocks and 


I don’t know what. But that’s not the worst ; you 


| never win anything, Oh, I forgot. Yes; a needle- 


case, that under my nose you gave to Miss Pretty- 
man. Anice thing for a married man to make 
presents: and to such a creature as that, too. A 
needle-case! I wonder whenever she has a needle 
in her hand! 

“T know I shall feel ill with anxiety if I stop 
here. Nobody left in the house but that Mrs. 
Closepeg. And she is such a stupid woman. It 
is only last night that I dreamt that I saw our cat 
quite a skeleton, and the canary stiff on its back 
at the bottom of the cage. You know, Caudle, 
I’m never happy when I’m away from home; and 
yet you will stay here. 
I never want to stir over the threshold, and you 
know it. If thieves were to break in, what could 
that Mrs. Closepeg do against em? And so, 
Caudle, you'll go home on Saturday? Our dear— 
dear home! On Saturday, Caudle ?” 


“What I answered,” says Caudle, “I forget; 
but I know that on the Saturday we were once 
again shipped on board the Red Rover.” 








War is a wife like a newspaper? Answer next 
month. No, we'll give it now. Because every 
man should have one of his own without borrow- 
ing his neighbor’s. 


Taosz who think with Sir Philip Sidney, 
that “ it is better to write the songs for the le than 
to make their laws,”’ should purchase Oliver Ditson’s 
most opportune lication of the “Songs of the 
People.” It consists of 100 Irish songs, 100 of the 
choicest Scotch songs, and 100 of the raciest comic 
songs. They are elegantly printed, and form a very 
agreeable vade mecum to take into the country. 

We strongly recommend. every m who 
is about into the country to call on Union Adama, 
637 way, and lay in, from his well-stocked store, 
their summer yy especially their under-garments. 
His shirts, collars and hosiery of every description are 
too well known to need any recommendation beyond 
their name. Prices are also now much reduced. 


A VERY t little ceremony took place 





you should keep ’em for those who like’em. J 
don't. 
“ What have Imade after all? I have told you | 


—you shall never know. Yes, I know you'd been | tion of chief clera to the Assessor of Internal 


at the close of last week in Philadelphia, which consisted 
in the presentation of a handsome watch and chain 
to Mr. Chas. A. on his from 


the posi 
Revenue 


No, home’s my comfort ; | 


A GIANTESS, DWARF, CIRCASSIAN GIRL. 
8 LIVING ROCKY MOUNTAIN MOOSE. 
A LIVING ALLIGATOR—16 feet long—together with 
2 ¥ 


OUNG. 

SAKIS, or WHISKERED MONKEY—very rare. 

A YELLOW JAPANESE EEL. 
300 SPECIMENS OF LIVING AUSTRALIAN BIRDS. 
LIVING SNAKES, MONKEYS, LEARNED SEAL. 

HAPPY FAMILY, GRAND AQUARIA, etc, 
OVER 300,000 CURIOSITIES. 

Admission 30 cents; Children under ten, 15 cents. 
JULY 4tH.—EXTRA PERFORMANCES NEARLY 


| EVERY HOUR, DAY AND EVENING. 








Dr. T. Felix Gouraud’s 


CELEBRATED 
ITALIAN MEDICATED SOAP 
IS A WELL-KNOWN CURE FOR TAN, PIMPLES, 
FRECKLES, ERUPTIONS, TETTERS, BARBER’S 
ITCH, MORPHEW, ERYSIPELAS, BLOTCHES, 
CHAPS, CHAFES, SUN-BURN, TENDER 
FLESH, ETO., ETC., ETC. 


the human cuticle this admirable emollient is univers- 
ally admitted to be beyond the reach of rivalry. It is 
notable that among the tens of thousands who have 
used it the = twenty-five years in the cure of the 
above complaints, not a solitary complaint has ever 
been made; on the contrary, the numberless voluntary 
testimonials which have been presented to its inventor 
teem with laudations of its medical and a 
virtues. It also prevents the formation of wrinkles, an 


Fifty cents a cake. 

GOURAUD’S ORIENTAL CREAM, or Magical Beau- 
tifier. Endorsed by the fashionable world. The best 
cosmetic ever invented. $1.50 a bottle. 


hair from low foreheads, upper lips, or any part of the 


LIQUID ROUGE, for pale lips and cheeks. A per- 
manent stain, immovable except by washing with soap 
and water. Fifty cents a bottle. 

LILY WHITE is another addition to a lady’s toilet, 
end must not be confounded with the many imitations 
flooding the cities. 
applied to the skin affter washing, effects a surprising 
| but most pleasing change in the personal appearance. 
| It renders the skin soft and silky, and imparts to ita 
| Clearness and brilliancy after using GOURAUD’S SOAP 
im: ble to conceive. Thirty-five cents a box, which 
| will be forwarded gratis. If doubts, compare with the 
| cheap imitations, and detect the difference in color and 
quantity. Can be had at his old depot, established over 
a quarter of a century, at 453 BROADWAY. 

Agents.—Evans, 41 South Eighth street, Philadelphia; 
Bates, 129 Washington street, Boston; Weildon, Hart- 
ford; and Druggists geuerally. 








Kelly’s North American Gift Concert 
is licensed by the United States Government, and is 
declared legal by the most eminent counsel in the 
State of New York. It will positively take place on 
Saturday, July 13, 1867, at Cooper Institute, New York 
city. All who wish to secure tickets in this, the largest 
and most successful enterprise of the kind ever inau- 
gurated in the world—-one that has never failen under 
the suspicions which have at last ruined others of the 
kind—will be obliged to speak and act or write quickly, 
as the entire number of tickets, half a million, is nearly 
exhausted. Every ticket receives a gift; the highest 
one $30,000 and the amount to be distributed is $500,000, 
| including $100,000 in greenbacks. 
| Single tickets, $1; five, $4.50; ten, $9; and twenty for 

17.50. 

. A committee, to be chosen by ticket-holders at the 
first concert, will distribute the presents at once, and 
their report will be published in Kelly’s Weekly, with 

| portrait and biographical sketch of the persons receiv- 
| | the thirty largest gifts, and sent to all ticket-holders. 
| Tickets are sent everywhere on receipt of price. Per- 
| gone sending orders should address A. A, KELLY & 
| Co., 691 Broadway, New York. 

| Tiekets sold for concert to take place at Wabash 

Avenue Rink, Chicago, Illinois, are good for this Con- 

cert at Cooper Institute, New York city. 








DONT BE IDLE. 
Call and examine an invention urgently needed by 


everybody, or a sample sent free by mail for 50 cents, 
that retails easily for $6, by B. WOLOOTT, 170 
Chatham square, N, ¥, 613-64 


As a beautifier cf the complexion and as a clarifier of 


also the power of removing them when formed. | 


GOURAUD’S POUDRE SUBTILE positively uproots | ° 


body. Warranted. $1 a bottle. This article is imi- | 
tated, which imitations are utterly worthiess and dan- 
gerous. 


GOURAUD’S LILY WHITE, when | 





$43 BROADWAY, NEW YORE. 


Star Spangled Banner, five years establish- 
ed—richest and raciest paper published—8 pages, 32 
columns, illustrated. Valuable Gift to EVERY sub- 
scriber. Satisfaction guaranteed. Only 50 cents a year. 
Specimen 10 cents, Send 50 cents, and receive gift and 
paper for a whole ear. Address STAR SPANGLED 
BANNER, Hinsdale, N. H. 613-14 


| 








MINENT CLERGYMAN.—Rev. Drs. Eaton, Sears, 
Fuller, Westcott, Dowling, Williams, Smith, Trum- 
oull, Spurgeon, and Reverends Sidney A. Corey, Thos. 
Armitage, H. M. Gallaher, W. H. Pendleton, etc., with 
portraits, in the July Pictorial Double No, PHRENOLOGI- 
JAL JOURNAL—30 cénts; or $3 a year. 615-16 





cents. W. C. WEMYSS, 575 Broadway, N. Y. 


Ireland for the Irish! 


RHYMES AND REASONS 


AGAINST 





| Book of Mysteries and Disclosures. 25 
2 
| 


LANDLORDISM! 


WITH REMARES ON 


FENIANISM AND REPUBLICANISM 


BY 
ww. J. IuINnNTON, 
Formerly of the Irish Nation, For sale by the 
| AMERICAN NEWS CO., 121 Nassau Street, New York. 


| o PRICE, FIFTY CENTS. 





| Bon 
bound, 


complete, neatly 


Pastor’s 600 Songs, aes 


1.25. W. 0. WEMYSS, 5' roadway, 





| Hotel, Tavern and Barkeepers, Distil- 
lers, Manufacturers and Private Familye should have 
the Guide to Miz all Kinds of Plain and Fancy Drinks, 
Manufacture and Doctor Liquors, Wines, Cordials, 
etc., etc. Book contains 700 Receipts, 250 pages, bound 
in cloth and gold, price $2.50. Sent, poslage paid, on 
receipt of price. W.O. WEMYSS, 575 Broadway, New 
York, 615-22e0w 


| Wanted—A Good Man in every Town 
| and County in the Union, to sel] a Patented Article used 
| in every household, shop, office, hotel, store and public 
| building, railroad cars, steamboats, etc. Persons already 

engaged are making immense incomes, and the demand 
Your customers once 
rpetual. Full and 





for the article never ceases. 
obtained, your income is great and 


satisfactory ticulars sent to all who may “ply. 
| Address ©. M. BROWN, 74 Bleecker street, New York. 
eow 





One Hundred Comic Songs! 
One Hundred Irish Songs! 


One Hundred Scotch Songs: 
The best collections published, and containing every 
variety of style—old and new—unique and rare—many 
of them to be found in no other work, with words and 
music, complete. Three books. Price of each, Boards, 
60 cents; paper, 50 cents. Sent post-paid. OLIVER 
DITSON i 0O., Boston. ©. H. DITSON & OO., 711 
Broadway, N. Y. 


OW TO BECOME ELOQUENT.-What is Eloquence ? 

— Diustrations ot Eloquent Sayings — Demos- 
thenes, and Action—Pericles, Richard Brinsley Sheri- 
dan, Rufus Choate, Edward Everett, Mirabeau, Daniel 
Webster, Henry Clay, William Pinckney, etc., their 
style, with Illustrations—True and False Eloquence, the 
Politician, the Lawyer, the Actor—An apt definit.on— 
Where should we look for Oratorical Examples—First 
Impressions —The Promptings of Conscience — The 
Popular Idea of Eloquence, and its Effect. See Jur 
Pictorial double No. Panewonocican JounnaL. 30 
cents; or $3a year. New volume, Newsmen have it, 
8, B. WELLS, No, 389 way. 615-16 
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DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 
87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie, and 130 and 132 Hester Street, New York. 





Still continue to keep the largest stock of Parlor Dining 
and Bedroom Furniture, of any house in the United 
States, which they offer to the Wholesale and Retail 
trade at a discount of twenty per cent. from old prices. 


Also 


BEDDING AND SPRING BEDS, 


A GREAT VARIETY. 





dhs = PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL AND LIFE IL- 
LUSTRATED is a monthly magazine devoted to 
Science, Literature and General Intelligence, especially 
to Ethnology, Phrenology, Physiology, Physiognomy, 
Psychology, Education, and to all those progressive 
measurés calculated to Reform, Elevate and Improve 
Mankind, Socially, Intellectually and Spiritually. Em- 
bellished with numerous Portraits from Life and other 
Engravings. Published the first of every month at $3 
& year; or 30c.a number. A new volume begins with 
the ar number, for July. Address 8. R. WELLS, 
389 Broadway, N. Y. 615-16 





“ Psychomancy, or Soul-Charming-” 


How either sex may fascinate and gain the love and af- 
fections of any person they choose, instantly. This 
simple mental acquirement all can possess, tree, by 
mail, for 25 cents, together with a guide to the un- 
married of both sexes. A queer, exciting book. 100,000 
sold. Address 

T. WILLIAM & CO., Publishers, Philadelphia. 


Read the following references : “T. Wm11amM & Co.— 
Gentiemen: In 1862 I purchased your book, ‘‘ Psycho- 
mancy,” believing it to be one of the humbugs of the 
day. Since then I hive tested this extraordinary 
power thoroughly, and can now psychologize any per- 
son Iwish. I wus severely wounded in the late war, 
and in a measure incapacitated for business, but this 
secret power gained me hosts of friends, and one of the 
best wnd most lovely of women for a wife. I am now in 
a good position, with a lucrative business in St. Louis, 
where { am well known, and I consider I owe all my 
success to reading your excellent little book. Yours 
tru'ly, CHARLES WILSON, late of Co. K., Sixth Mo. 
Vol.”’ eowtf 





EE. TEMOMPsoNn, 





PATENT CHAIR MANUFATURER, No. 70 East Broad- 
way, New York. Chairs for comfort and convenience, 
whether home pleasures or business pursuits, Also to 
meet the circumstances of every invalid. 614-16 


ON. 8. P. CHASE-—-See Jury Pictorial Double No. 

PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL for Portrait, Character 
and Biography of this distinguished Gentleman. 30 
cents; or $3 a year. 615-16 








5,000 Wonders!—Love, Ventriloquism 
and Riches mastered. Also Fun for the Million and 
Miracles untold. Toil no more, but send 20 cents, and 
get wisdom and happiness forever. Address, 8. W. 
CLARK, 68 New street, Newark, N. J. 





RS. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE and MADAME 
N OCTAVIA WALTON LE VERT. For portraits, 
biog aphies and sketches of these representative women 
of the North and South, see Juty pictorial double 
number PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL—380c ; or $3 a year. 
New volume. Newsmen have it. 615-16 


FRANK, LESLIE'S 


BOVS’ GIRLS WEEKLY 


NOTICE TO BOYS AND GIRLS. 


Frank Leslie’s 
BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ WEEKLY. 


GIVEN AWAY! 


With No. 4, 
Wayne’s Assault on Stony Point 
With No, 10, 
The Game of Loto. 
With No. 15, 
A Comic Checker-Board. 
With No, 21, 
Grant in Peace, 
With No. 26, 
Title and Contents to Vol. I. 


g@ Read our Prizes and Terms for Clubs. 


16 Pages and 20 Engravings for 5 Cents! 
Frank Lestre’s Boys’ and Grats’ WEEKLY will be 
mblished every Wednesday, and sold by all News 

. Price, 5 cents a copy; or, 








1 Copy for six MONEHS.......+-eeeeeeeees $1 25 
1 COPY BYOB. oc eececcccecccccccennennees 2 

BCOpies * rsscccccssccereceecececccecs 6 50 
GOOpies ncccccccecerercrersesneeeccs 10 00 


And $2 for every additional subscription. Postmasters 
sending subscriptions of Ten will be entitled to receive 
Frank Lesiie’s [ntustraTep NEwWsPAPER or FRANK 
Lazsiie’s Curmyey Cornenr for one year. 

The getter-up of a Club of four yearly subscribers 
(Ten Dollars, sent at one time) will receive a box of 
ORANDALL’S IMPROVED BUILDING BLOCKS FOR 
CHILDREN, the selling price of which is Three Dol- 
lars; or SEBRING’S PARLOR BASEBALL FIELD, the 


retail price of which is Five Dollars. 


MONTHLY PARTS, PRICE 20 CTS. 


As the Boys’ anp Grats’ WEEKLY is stereotyped, al! 
back numbers can be had. Send Subscriptions to 


FRANE LESLIE, 


697 Peat! stzvet, N, X. 
ie 








Hunt’s Bloom of Roses. 


A charming, perfect natural color for the cheeks, 
lips or nails; does not wash off or injure the skin; 
remains permanent for years and cannot be detected. 
Price $1 18 by mail, secure from observation. 
HUNT & CO., PERFUMERs, 
eowtf 41 South Eighth street, Philadelphia. 


Boxing and Wrestling Made Hasy. 2 
Books for 30 cents. WEMYSS, 575 Broadway, N. Y. 


A VOLUME, ENLARGED AND IMPROVED.— 
With the present July number of the Illustrated 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL the 46th vol. commences. It 
contains 40 ——_ pages, and 70 engravings of men, 
women, monkeys and gorillas, etc.; original articles on 
Oratory; Woman of the North and of the South; Dis- 
tinguished Statesmen, Clergymen, Orators and Stupids; 
Ethnology, Physiognomy, yf Psychology and 
Socio‘ogy. It is acapted to the C . ae 
Physician, Editor, Parent, Teacher, Business . 
Artist, and to the Mechanic. Indeed, everybody may 
read it with pleasure and profit. 80 cents, or $3 a 
year. Address the Editor, 8. R. , No. 389 Broad, 
way, N. ¥. Newsmen have it. 615-16 


4 Something New: “@ 
For Agents and Dealers to sell, 20 Novel and Useful 
Articles; profits large. Send stamp for circular, 
tf 8. W. RICE & CO., 83 Nassau street, N. Y. 














The Book of Wonders tells how to 
make all kinds of Patent Medicines, Perfumery, Toilet 
Articles, Cosmetics, Candies, Wines, Cordials, Soaps, 
Dyes and hundreds of other articles in daily demand. 
Easily made and sold at large profits. Sent postpaid 
for 25 cents, by O. A. ROORBACH, No. 122 Nassau 
street, N. Y. tf 


Horses—To Break, Tame and Doctor: 
2 Books, 30 cents. W. C. WEMYSS, 575 Broadway, N. Y 








UAKER COURTSHIP AND MARRIAGE CERE- 
MONY—How it is done, Over the River; Origin 

of Vegetable Life; a Pocket Kingdom; the Turkish 
Bath; Memory, as effected by Tobacco; The Spirit of 
the Age; Studies in Physiognomy; Mrs. Wyllys on “ Ex- 
travagance;’’ What is Eloquence? Oratory explained in 
July Pictorial Double No. Phrenological Journal; 30 





cents; $3 a year. 615-16 
Royal Havana Lottery. 
In Drawing of June 8, 1867, 

MO, TB. ccccceses GEIB 200 0cceee $100,000 

No. 4209.......... 4 ccoccecoss 50, 

No. 17405.......... $6 Jcccccteccs 26, 

No. 20020.......... 8 .ccoeseese 10,000 

No. 27643......000. 8 cows cesses 5,000 

No. 28254..........  cssneevces 5,000 


Being the six capital prizes. 
Prizes paid in gold. Information furnished. Highest 
rates paid for doubloons and all kinds of gold and 


silver. 
TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, 16 Wall st., N. Y. 





This is no Humbug! 


By sending 30 cents, and stamp, with age, height, 
color of eyes and hair, you will receive, by return mail, 
a correct picture of your future husband or wife, with 
name and date of marriage. Address MINNIE CLIF- 
TON, P. O. Drawer No 38, Fultonville, N. Y. 611-25 


NV ONSIEUR TONSON: an old story in a new ¢ress; 
iVi with 13 original and spirited Engravings, designs 
by Cuapman in JULY Pictorial Double No. ParenNo.oai- 
CAL JouRNAL; 30 cents; $3 a year; for six months, 
$1.50. Newsmen have it. 615-16 





Confession and Experience of an Invalid 


Published for the benefit and as a caution to young 
men and others, who suffer from Nervous Debility, 
supplying THE MEANS OF SELF-CURE. By one who has 
cured himself after we ge considerable quackery. 
By enclosing a post-paid addressed envelope, single 
copies, free of e, may be had of the author. 

NAT. IEL a . Esq., 
Brooklyn, Kings Co., N. Y. 
8a Book Agents Wanted. 


300 per cent. Profit for Agents.—Three 
Genteel Articles, everywhere needed and sell at sight 
for 25 cts. each. Allsent, with particulars, free, by mail, 
for 35 cts, Address MARTIN & CO., Hinsdale, N. H. tf 





Pearl Cuff Buttons “‘Initialed.” Only 
$1.00. W. C. QEMYss, 575 Broadway, N. Y. 





Dr. William Harl’s Spanish Pile Speci- 
fic (a radical cure). Price $1 per Box, or 3 Boxes $2. 
12 White street, N. ¥. CaurTion.—Dr. Earl has not re- 
moved from his old stand, nor has he agents for the 
sale of bis remedies. 607-610 














iy MEN will be interested in the Portrait, 
Character and Biography ot Mr. EpwaRp CaRsWELL, 
the Temperance Lecturer, in JuLy No. PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL, Only 30 cents; or $3 a year. New vol. begins 
now. Newsmen have it. 615-16 


100 Photographs °f Union Generals sent post- 
paid for 25 cents; 50 photographs of Rebel Officers for 


25 cents; 100 ph phs of Female Beauties tor 25 
cents; 100 ph a of Actors for 25 cents, Address 
699-617 . SEYMOUR, Box 48, Holland, N. Y. 





oa Boy’s Own Pistol for the 4th of | 


A harmless and amusing toy for the young 
patriot, doing away with the use of gunpowder. No 
danger, loud report, = loaded, cheap. Price ot 
Pistol and 100 Loads, cents. Send orders to O. A. 
ROORBACH, 122 Nassau St., New York. Agents wanted. 
Send Stamp for Circular. tt 








FISHING TACKLE, 


In all its varieties, for sale by A. DRAPER, No. 33 
Navsau street, one door from Maiden lane, New York. Washington, D.C. Reforence: Alien, Copp & Nisbet, 
| ors Bankers, 8. Louis, Mo, 2-24 | 





THE 


Great American Tea Company 


HAVE JUST RECEIVED 


TWO FULL CARGOES 


OF THE 


FINEST NEW CROP TEAS. 


| 22,000 HALF CHESTS BY 
12,000 HALF CHESTS BY 


SHIP GOLDEN STATE. 
SHIP GEORGE SHOTTON. 





| In addition to these large cargoes of Black and Japan 

Teas, the Company are constantly receiving large in- 
voices of the finest quality of Green Teas from the 

| Moyune districts of China, which are unrivaled for 

| 8 and delicacy of flavor, which they are selling at 
the following prices: 

| OOLONG (Black), 50e., 60c,, 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 
per 


tb. 

| MIXED (Green and Black), 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., best 

$1 per tb. 

ENGLISH BREAKFAST, 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., $1, 
$1.10, best $1.20 per Ib. 

IMPERIAL (Green), 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, 
best $1.25 per tb. 

YOUNG HYSON (Green), 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., $1, 
$1.10, best $1.25 per fb. 

UNCOLORED JAPAN, 90c., $1, $1.10, best $1.25 per Ib. 

GUNPOWDER, $1.25, best $1.50 per tb. 


Coffees Roasted and Ground Daily. 


Ground Coffee, 20c., 25c., 30c., 35c., best 40c. per pound. 

Hotels, Saloons, Boarding-House Keepers, and Families 
| who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize in 
that article by using our French Breakfast and Dinner 
Ccffee, which we sell at the low price of 30c. per pound, 
aud warrant to give perfect satisfaction. 











| 
Consumers can save from 50c. to $1 per pound b 
| purchasing their Teas of the - ’ 


GREAT AMERICAN THA CO. 
| Nos. 91 ann 33 VESEY STREET. 


Post-Office Box*No. 5,643, New York City. 





| We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire satis- 
| faction. If they are not satisfactory they can be re- 
turned at our expense within 30 days, and have the 
money refunded. 


h our system of supplying Clubs th thout 
the country, consumers in all parts of the United States 
can receive their Teas at the same prices (with the smal! 
additional expense of transportation) as though they 
bonght them at our warehouses in this city. 

oa a eae they shall proceed to 
get up a Club. @ answer is simply this: Let each 
= wishing to join a Club say how much Tea or 

ffee he wants, and select the kind and price from our 
Price List, as published in the paper or in our circulars. 
Write the names, kinds and amounts plainly on a list, 
and when the Club is complete send it to us by mail. 
and we will put each party’s goods in separate packages, 
and mark the name them, with the cost, so there 
need be no confusion in their distribution—each party 
getting exactly what he orders,and nomore. ‘he cost 
of rtation the members of the Club can divide 
equitably among themselves. 

e funds to pay for the goods ordered can be sent by 
Drafts on New York, by Post-Office Money Orders, or by 
Express, as may suit the convenience of the club. Or 
if the amount ordered exceed $30, we will, if desired, 
send the goods by Express, to “‘ collect on delivery.” 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package to 
the party ng up the Club. Our profits are small, 
but we will be as liberal as we can afford. We send no 
complimentary package iv: Clubs of less than $30. 


N. B.—All villages and towns where a large number 
reside, by clubbing together, can redace the cost of their 
Teas and Coffees about one-third by sending directly to 
“The Great American Tea Company.”’ 

BEWARE of ali concerns that advertise themselves as 
branches of our Establishment, or copy our name either 
wholly or in part, as they are bogus or imitations. We 
have no branches, and do not, in any case, authorize 
the use of our name. 

Post-office orders and drafts make payable te the 
order of “‘ The Great American Tea Company.” Direci 
letters and orders to 





Great American Tea Company, 


Nos. Bl & BSB VESEY STREET. 
Post-Office Box 5,643, New York City. 





NOW READY. 





| 





Bor Jury. 
FOR SALE BY ALL NEWS AGENTS, 
FRANK LESLIE, 
537 Pearl Street, N. Y 


‘TUCKER’S PATENT SPRING ‘BED, 
























































Combining the requirements of comfort, cleanliness, 
portability and cheapness, with great durability. It is 
recognized as the best spring bed ever devised. 

| Alsc, Superior Bronzed Iron Bedsteads, of all sizes; 
Cribs, Cradles, and folding Wood Cots, all furnished 

| with undulating bottoms. 

| For sale by the principal Furniture Dealers through- 

| out the country. Manufactured by the 

TUCKER MANUFACTURING ©0., 

i 128 William street, New York, 


A FASCINATING BOOK 
Just Published—The History of a 


MOUTHFUL OF BREAD, 


And its effects on the organization of men and anima's, 
By Jean Mace. 
Translated from the French. 


NOTICES OF THE PRESS: 
“‘Fascinating in its form and in its moral and rel)- 
gious tone above all praise.""—London Review. 
** Written in a reverent spirit deserving of commen- 
dation.” —John Bull. 
“Let us commend this little book to parents and 
dians throughout the length and breadth of the 
ritish dominions, since it is one of the very best of its 
class that we have ever seen.”"— Bell's Messenger. 
“Everything which can contribute to a most charm- 
ing and instructive book, is here to be found.’’—Church 


Review. 

“*A charming guide to many important scientific sub- 
jects, necessary to be known by all who aspire to be 
well educated.’’—Clerica! Journal. 
highuet =" ——— are ample and in the 

egree ingenious, presenting a familiar 
subject in a fresh lightand sy up difficulties which 
more elaborate scientific works have overlooked.””— 
Tribune. 

“ The careful study of this book will be of much benefit 
to teachers, and is recammended for a place in School 


District Libraries.""—Z. Van Bokhelin, Supt. Public In- 
struction for Maryiand. 


In 1 vol.,12mo. Price Two Dollars. 
az Sent, by mail, paid, on receipt of price. 
10 AMERICAN NEWS CO., 121 Toone street. 


FRANK LESLIE'S 


PLEASANT HOURS. 


PRICE 15 CENTS A NUMBER, OR $150 4 Year. 
A Beautifully Dlustrated Journal for the 
Family Circle, Railroad Travelers, etc. 








This publication, composed of Original Stories +, 
well-known writers, interspersed with Interestin: 
Narratives of Travel and Adventure in all parts of th: 
world; Recent Discoveries in Science; Curious Facts 
im Natural History; Anecdotes, and a great varicty 
Entertaining and Instructive Miscellaneous Readin :, 
will constitute a new f in periodical literatu: 
Besides the numerous illustrations in the text, each 
aumber will contain Twe Large and Beautiful 
Engravings on Tinted Paper. 

As this work is stereotyped, all the back numbers cn 
be had at eny time. 

In the August 
e ntinued story, 





ber will be 





ed an exciting 





or 117 & 119 Court st., Boston. 


me § 





Heirs Wanted.—A complete list of heirs to estates in 
Europe furnished for $1, by Re den Bro’s, P.O. Box *30, 





wr Did it? 
ea All subscriptions to be sent to 
FRANE LESLIE, 
Si Pearl Street, N, F, 








‘272 





FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


[Jouy 13, 1867. 











SHIRTS 10 ORDER) 


UNION “ADAMS, 


B87 BROADWAY. ! 


615-160 





Steel Shirt Collars, superbly enameled, snow-white, $1 


| 


Sent everywhere. FOGGAN & CO., 78 Nassau st. © 


A SAFE, 
CERTAIN, 


AND 


FOR 


| "gpa 


AND ALL 


DISEASES. 


Magical. 


Rose Mt ota ay 


1.00, Gcents Ax don 4500 ponege HT 
» postage € cent ex de 0. wcll droeeiste 
& 00,, "120 Tremont 8t,, Boston. 


610-6io 





ARTIFICIAL 
LEGS Pose ARMS 


rome tho old styles, at $60, 
Legs, from 6 old sty a 5 
eo ach te improvements, with corre- 
ponding prices, up to the Anatomical Leg, with Lateral 
otien at the ankle like the natural one, at $150. 

Two patents in Arms, with new Shoulder motion, 
$75 to $125. Send for pamphlet. It contains valuable 
information, and is sent free. 

Orrices.—New York, 658 Broadway ; Chicago, opposite 
P. O.; Cincinnati, 148 W. 4th St.; St. Louis, 413 Pine St. 
A‘ ldress, DOUGLAS BLY, M.D., at nearest office. 

tto 





WHEELER & WILSON’S 
HIGHEST PREMIUM 





SEWING Sass, 


625 Broadway, New York. © 


Waters’ Piano-fortes, 


Grand, Square and Upright. Melodeons; Parlor, 
Church and Cabinet Organs—the best manufactured. 
To Let, and Rent — purchased; monthly install- 
ments received. ufactory and \meumnane 481 
Broadway. HORACE WATERS & CO ° 








’ PRINCE & COS. 
Elgon. Fem komen ace a, | 
AND MELODEONS. 


Forty fhousand arenowinuse 
Clag On RA ae 


tfo 








WHISKERS. 
ae —_ will force Whiskers on the smooth- 
e, by mail, <4 — Address REEVES 
eC Con 18 feona street, N. Y. 615-180 





PERFECT FITTING 
SHIRTS. 


Self-Measurement for Shirts. 


Printed Directions for Self-Measurement, List of 
Prices and Drawings of different Styles of Shirts and 
Collars, sent free everywhere 


Tue CASH can BE PAID TO EXPRESS COMPANY. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
tfo 8. W. H. WARD, No. 387 Broadway, New York. 


GROVER& BAKERS 


HIGHEST PREMIUM 
Elastic Stitch and Lock Stitch 
SEWING MACHINES, 


495 BROADWAY, N. Y¥. 


JULY 4th FIREWORKS. 


Will throw our Wholesale Stock pag 
public after June . Orders must be early. 
furnished. FUNSTON & SCOFIELD, 9 Dey St., N. Y. 

612-130 

















DR. EK B. FOOTE, 
110 n Avenue, 
cor. East at., N. ¥. 


COMFORT AND 
CURE FOR 










AWAY © 


UNComFORTABLE 
TRUSSES. 


c- 


post-paid, on 
of 10 aa Address 


DR. E. B. FOOTE, 
Author of Medical Com- 
mon Sense, &c., No. 
110 Lexington Avenue, 
cor. East 28th st., N. Y. 









Its Effects are , 








_ {fsreciac ORDER} | se 
a teatecrinege| 
ae See ( 


Petts 


SGX GEN P PH SHERIDAY 
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HIRAM WOODRUFF 
THE AMERICAN TROTTING HORSE 


WITH DETAILED INSTBUCTIONS 


HOW TO TRAIN AND DRIVE. 
This Remarkable Work is now being published in 


WILKES’ SPIRIT OF THE TIMES. 
In Weekly numbers, each of which is complete in itself. 


P. §.—Owners of Horses, whether subscribers to the 
SPIRIT or not, are hereby informed that the paper 
employs a distinguished V Professor, whose 
Pape it is to answer (through its columns) all questions 

in regard to the DISEASES OR INJURIES OF HORSES, 
with directions how to treat them for a cure, These 



































































































THE RECORASTRUCTION DOSE. 


Navucuty 


best for Sissy.’ 


Axpy—‘‘ Don’t take that physic, Sis, it's nast: 
Mrs. Conumera—‘‘ My dear Andy, don't be a bad boy, 


—kick his shins.” 
t interfere —Dr. Congress lenows what's 





PETER COOPER’S GELATINE| 


WILL MAKE 


Delicious Jellies 
With great ease. Also BLANC-MANGE, CHARLOTTE 
RUSSE, &c, 
Directions for use with the packages. For Sale by 
Grocers and Druggists. DEPOT, No. 17 Burling Slip, 
New York. 604-290 





ALSBERG’S 


GALAKTINE. 


Substitute for Mother’s Milk and Food 
for Invalids. 
Sold by all Druggists. 50 cents per can. 





611 HALL & RUCKEL, 218 Greenwich street, N. Y. 


BURRINCTON’S 


BOUQUET OF PARADISE. 


This elegant handkerchief teen distilled from 
rare and choice flowers, is of surpassing fragrance, the 
odor delicate and lasting. It is _ up fh richiy-labeled 
bottles and boxes, and is also eapest as well as | 
the best article of the kind in use. Price 75 cents. Ask 
your Druggist for it, and take no other. For sale by | 
the Proprietor, H. H. BURRINGTON, Providence, R.L 
Also for sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers. 

612etwo 





| 





3 ‘New York. , 


DBI si SOUP 


Over 100 Styles Toilet Soaps, 
WONE BETTER IMPORTED, 








612-240 


DIRECT STEAMSHIP LINE BETWEEN 


ANTWERP and NEW YORE. 


The undersigned will dispatch the fi:st-class English 





AT ARRIS. 
From New Ycrk—July 20; from Antwerp, June 26, July 
11, taking passengers at the following rates: 
From Aniwerp—First Cabin 
DROGERED oo6c cc cers cvccccccocccesoosccces 40 00 
From New York, first cabin, according to loca- 
tion of state-rooms...........+. $75—90 00 


terdam and A) 
New York. Aor freigh freight Beng hf a passage, No. 87 
ee No. 3 Chambers Street, 


Wanted — mts—%765 to $200 per 
month, male and female, to sell the GENUINE IM- 
PROVED COMMON SENSE FAMILY SEWING MA- 
CHINE. Address, SECOMB & CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 

611-140 








“The Pen and Pencil,” a 


A New Itivustnatep Werxty. Every purchaser 20 
be presented with a ticket giving an ll chance of 


a Cash t from $10, to ed wap 
foc., ty post ide wold by ben mete hk 
& 00., ab M . ¥. "is ite 





THE STANDARD 


AMERICAN BILLIARD TABLE 


AED 


COMBINATION CUSHIONS, 
Approved and Billiard Congress of 1863. 
Table manufactured. 
to Billiards, for 





THE BOWEN MICROSCOPE, 
Magnifying 500 Tres, mailed to any address for 50 cts. 
Teer of different powers for $1, Address 

Qeow ¥. B, BOWEN, Box 220, Boston, Mass) | 








Lock Stitch Reversible Feed 


SEWINC MACHINE. 


The Best in the World for Family Use. 


FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE CoO., 
505 Broadway, New York. 





All Wanting Farms. 


Good Soil, Mild Climate, 34 miles south of Phila- 
delphia. Price only $25 per acre. Best of grain and grass 
land. Also improved Farms. Hundreds are settling. 
Information sent free. Address C. K, LANDIS, Pro- 
prietor, Vineand, N. J. tfo 


TARRANTS 


T2éisApERENT 


The Great Remedy for all Bilious Complaints. 
609-210 





SEL 








$18 A Day:-—aAgents wanted, Male and Female, 
to introduce a new article of —— utility. pod 
Frve Doruars CAPITAL REQUIRED. Particulars 
| Address W. A. HENDERSON & Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
609-210 





$20 Agents Wanted-$100.—Male and Fe- 
a. to introduce our New Patent Star SHUTTLE 
SEwmnec Macuiwe. It is adapted for family uge and 
taloring. It nse a stitch alike o both sides. Price 
nly Twenty Do Extraordivary inducements to 
Azenta, oor. full fll particulars address 
& 0O., Cleveland, Cite. 





 Glairvevense, a wed — etonishing st success 
A J an Fite. Hy eter! teria, SF Srorbid Melancholy, 
, a 0! : 

a Eg ‘Mental and ect Echeustion, Results 
of Sedentary Life, Mania, Tesanity, Female Complaints, 
and all diseases involvin,  % By System, meet, 

and Vital Centres, by D: EVERLY RANDOLP. 

Mesmeric Somnamb Palo—the pent lucid in the and 
pe a any these specialties unequaled. The 
b- ot case being clearly described, he seeks for and 
adapted to that parti r case. Fee, $2. 
yy 231 "Sot teoment street, P. O. Box 3352, Boston, 
Mass. 613-160 





The Perpetual (watch charm) 
Calendar—size of a two cent pieco— 
with Plain, Masonic, Temperance, 
~y Odd Fellows’ Emblems, needed 

ay gruyuesy mynaaeS Price, by 

late with enameled 

6 and letters—50 cts.; gold, 

tto, $1.50. Address 

E. MADEN, 

No. 161 Srestein Room No, 3, N. Y. 
P. O. Box, 5,578. 
gents wanted 1 everywhere. 

Powe! as eee i 


LADIES’ LACE 
PAPER COLLARS 





613-160 





WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
—- supplied by the Case. 


WARD, No. 387 Broadway. 


The Htna Sewing Machine 


-~ superior advantages over all other Machines. 
tis reliable in manipniation and not likely to get out 
of order. Its working is so simpie that any person can 








i@arn it with the ity and in less time than 
any other machine, while wad + hagas = pat 
surpassed by any other 


process in 
PLANER, BRAUNSDORF & CO., 
Warerooms, 194 Grand Street, KN. Y. 





hoa ethers nol ee 


by HARNDEN’S EXPRESS, 


thd United States 





directions are given at the end of the question, — , 
so that every person who buys a cope ot the & RIT, 
or who eae for it by the year, has a HORSE- 


REE. 
EORGE WILEES, Proprietor 


615-180 No. 201 William street, Kew York. 





foo. 


Q WEED Lock STITCH > 


SEWING MACHINE, 


IMPROV ED. 


o 613 wh nts fae | N. Y:. 


POLLAK & SON, 
Manufact’rs of Meerschaum Goods 
27 John St.,n. Nassau, and 692 Broad- 
way, n. 4th St. Pipes and Holders cut 
to order and repaired. All goods war- 
ranted genuine. Send for wholesale 
or retail circular, Letter-Box 6846, 


ke 99 
THE BASE, 

A beautiful BALL BADGE, made from Pure Silver, 
and a perfect representation of a Base, now ready at 
MITCHELL & CO,’S, 9 Change avenue, Boston. Price 
75 cents. Liberal discount to Clubs and the trade. 
Badges of every description made to order. 612-150 








W ANTED—AGENTS—$75 to $200: per month, every- 
where, male and female, to introduce throughout 
the United States the GENUINE IMPROVED COMMON 
SENSE FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. This machine 
will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, guilt, bind, braid and em- 
broider in a most superior manner. Price only $18. Fully 
warranted for five years. We will pay $1,000 for any 
machine that will sew a stronger, more beautiful, or 
more elastic seam than ours. It makes the “ Elastic 
Lock Stich.” Every second stitch can be cut, and still 
the cloth cannot be pulled apart without tearing it. We 
pay agents from $75 to $200 per month and expenses, 
or a commission, from which twice that amount can be 
made. Address, SECOMB & CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 

CAUTION.—Do not be imposed upon by other parties 
palming off worthless cast-iron machines, under the 
same name or otherwise. Ours isthe only genuine and 
ay. | a cheap machine manufactured. 


TO LADIES AND JEWELERS. 
M. CAMPBELL’S SELF-INSTRUCTOR 


IN THE ART OF 


EIAIR WoREz 
The Only Book of the kind ever Published. 


A new, large and elegantly bound Fey containing 
over one thousand drawings, devices and diagrams of the 
different ye toed of hair braiding, switches, curls, puffs, 
waterfalls, chignons, , etc., together with elaborate 
patterns of hair jewelry, such as chains, bracelets, pins, 
8, armlets, charms, etc, Its elegant plates enable 
ladies to dress hair in the latest Parisian or American 
styles without the services of a Hair Dresser. The de- 
signs and instructions embodied in this work, give a 
———- of Hair-work heretofore kept a profound 
secret by professionals in the art, and are so simple 
that purchasers can easily make any ornamental article 
desired, from human hair. Jewelers having a copy can 
manufacture any article above mentioned, and thus ada 
& profitable branch to their business. 
es desirous of a lucrative and gran employ- 
ment, can, by the purchase, secure both 
On receipt of price ($5), by mail, a copy will be sent 
FREE of ay to any address, 
Address, M. CAMPBELL, 727 Broadway, New York, 
or 81 South Clark street, Chicago, IL, Importer and 
Manufacturer of Hair Goods. 610-2leowo 
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PREPARED GLUE! 


Cheap, Convenient, and Usefal for Repair- 
ing Furniture, Toys, Crockery, Paper, 
&. Takes the place of ordinary Muci. 
lage, more Economical, and more Ad. 
hesive. 


26 Cents Bottle, with Brush. 
° SOLD EVERYWHERE. 








